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GREAT work has just been completed in the 

visual field, immensely interesting and im- 
portant to American schools of the present and the 
future. The “most extensive experiment ever un- 
dertaken in education”, reads the announcement, 
and the phrase is not an overstatement. The work 
was scientifically planned, conducted and concluded 
under the auspices and at the expense of the East- 
man .Kodak Company, and nothing yet done can 
equal this Eastman experiment as a fundamental 
and vital contribution to progress in the visual 
field. 

The vast array of evidence now in hand, on the 
intrinsic value of educational films in teaching, will 
compel attention and force conviction—especially 
among that element of our educational aristocracy 





that still inclines to ignore or disparage visual 
methods in pedagogy 





as nothing else has ever 
done. We expressed our keen interest and confi- 
dence in the Eastman plan in the beginning, have 
waited anxiously through the two-year-period, 
needed to bring the great task to completion, and 
now greet with undisguized enthusiasm the splen- 
did results that have been achieved. The obvious 
fact, that Eastman Teaching Films, Inc. will some 
day reap large rewards as the result if this present 
contribution to the visual movement, cannot dimin- 
ish by a hair’s breadth the value of the great experi- 
ment. 

The outstanding features of the experiment, that 
make its evidence significant beyond any previous 
results, are these: 

(1) It used 11,000 children, carefully graded into 
two groups of equal ability numbering 5500 each, 
in the public schools of 12 widely separated Amer- 
ican cities. 

(2) It employed 232 selected teachers, carefully 
matched as to ability and efficiency, to handle the 
two groups of children. 

(3) The teaching materials, methods of teaching, 
administering of tests, etc. were scientifically de- 
signed, conducted and controlled; and the tests 
themselves were prepared by educational experts. 

(4) The testing process included preliminary 
tests before teaching began, tests during the ten- 
weeks teaching period, and recall tests for some 
time afterward. 
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(5) It produced over 100,000 test papers, written 
by the 11,000 children, on which the conclusions 
sought are to be based. 

(6) The analysis and interpretation of this vast 
mass of evidential material has been made by emi- 
nent scholars, recognized authorities in the field 
of scientific educational procedure. 

(7) The results constitute convincing and irre- 
futable evidence of the value of the right kind of 
films in formal education. 

Of the 11,000 children, about two thirds were 
from the Elementary Grades, one third from Junior 
High School. 


sured equal ability in the two groups at the start; 


Preliminary intelligence tests en- 


preliminary knowledge tests furnished a basis for 
accurate measurement of the gains made during 
the teaching period, respectively by the group 
taught with the aid of films and by the group 
taught without this aid. The experiment was na- 
tional in scope, the cooperating cities being Atlan- 
ta, Chicago, Denver, Detroit, Kansas City, Lincoln, 
Newton, New York, Oakland, Rochester, San 
Diego, Winston-Salem. 

About ten times more film footage was used than 
ever before, and the films had been made expressly 
for educational purposes, not rummaged from the 
storage vaults of theatrical producers. They were 
of 16 millimeter width, not the standard 35 mm. 
size. The content of the films was wisely limited 
to two subjects already known to benefit particu- 
larly by supplementary pictures—Geography and 
General Science. The exact subject-matter to be 
taught was contained in the “study guides” ac- 
companying each film, and these guides determined 
the lesson-content for both pupil-groups, the “film” 
Identical tests, therefore, were 
given to both groups. The films used were as fol- 


and the “non-film”’. 


lows: In Geography—New England Fisheries, 
Wisconsin Dairies, Wheat, Wheat to Bread, Cattle, 
Corn, Cotton, Irrigation, Bituminous Coal, Iron 
Ore to Pig Iron; in General Science—Hot Air 
Heating, Atmospheric Pressure, Compressed Air, 
The Water Cycle, Water Supply, Purifying water, 
Limestone and Marble, Sand and Clay, Reforesta- 
tion, Planting and Care of Trees. 


(Continued on page 241) 
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Historic Williamsburg as a National Museum 


MERICA has come to such 
A an age that we delight more 
and more in the memories and 
things of the past. We 
a history that is worth recreat- 
ing. Many historic 


have 


places and 
old churches in Virginia al- 
ready have been restored to their 
original Colonial design, and in- 
of the 


Colonial period have been and are 


creasingly the mansions 
being rehabilitated and brought 
to their former architectural and 
landscape beauty. All this has 
dream of 
whole living city to 


inspired the 
restoring a 


gorgeous 
its bygone splendor. Such is the 
plan for old Williamsburg in old 
Virginia. 


C. J. HEATWOLE 


reality when nearly 85 per cent of 
the necessary land and property 
was in the process of actual 
transfer involving the expendi- 
ture of nearly two million dollars. 
that the 


project is substantially backed by 


It has since developed 


multi-millionaires 
of the pro- 
jected plan will involve the addi- 
tional expenditure of many more 
All that can safely be 
said at present is that the spend- 
this in the 
the Rector of 
Church, the 


Goodwin of 


two or three 


and the completion 


millions. 
ing of all money is 
hands of one man, 
old Bruton Parish 
Rev. William A. R. 
Williamsburg, 


who. originated 
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It was the Colonial seat 
of the Royal Governor and the 
capital of one of the oldest of the 
original commonwealths. It was 
the birthplace of American liber- 
ty and the center of the political 
atmosphere in which the nation 
was born. It was the home of 
many of the great men who 
launched the ship of state which 
commands two oceans and 
stands without a peer among the 
nations of the earth. It has 
through the centuries remained 
a small city, the entire permanent 
population never being over two 
thousand. It has stood still for 
over two centuries and many of 
the ancient buildings are still 


flavor. 


now 





Courtesy of The Virg 


The story of the restoration of 
Williamsburg 
nounced sounded like a fairy tale 
or a fascinating romance, but 


when first an- 


more and more it came to be sub- 
stantiated and took the form of a 


Partial reprint from The Virginia Journal of Educatior 


inia Journal of Education 


The College of William and Mary—1840 


the plan and secured the financial 
backing. 
Williamsburg of 
suited to the 
such an experiment. It 


all places in 
\merica is carry- 
ing out of 


still retains much of its Colonial 


1928, by per 


standing, some of which are in a 
dilapidated condition. 

street of the town 
says shall 
forever be named the Duke of 
Street. This thor- 


The main 


the original charter 


Gloucester 
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oughfare is seventh-eighths of a 
mile long, butting at the west end 
into the buildings and grounds of 
the College of William and Mary 
and at the east end into the old 


burg was gay with regal trap- 
pings at assemblies, balls and 
birth nights. An observer says of 
the life in Williamsburg at this 
time, “They (the people) live in 


the same neat man- 





s siti a Sor 
Courtesy of The Virginia Journal of Education 





The Old Powder Horn 


Capitol grounds. It is said that 
Pennsylvania Avenue in the city 
of Washington was patterned af- 
ter this street. This wide double 
rack street has felt the weight of 
coaches and six (with milk white 
horses and military escort in scar- 
let for his Majesty’s Governor), 
chariots and chaises of the gentry, 
the council, and the planters, and 
has been trodden, horse and foot, 
by Washington, Jefferson, Mon- 
roe, John Marshall, Patrick Hen- 


ry, the Randolphs, the Lees, 
George Wythe, George Mason, 


Rochambeau and LaFayette dur- 
ing the siege of Yorktown and 
by Benjamin Franklin to receive 
the honorary M. A. from the Col- 
lege of William and Mary. Dur- 
ing the reign of the Colonial Gov- 
ernor Spottswood, old William- 


ner and dress after 
the same modes and 
behave themselves 
exactly as the gentry 
in London.” 

The work of restor- 
ing a whole town to 
its Colonial appear- 
ance is a gigantic en 
terprise. It will in- 
volve the entire re- 
construction of a few 
of the main 
buildings. The old 


State Capitol will be 


historic 


rebuilt on the old 
foundation 
chitectural 
Likewise, the Gover- 





and _ ar- 
lines. 


nor’s Palace, the Ra- 
leigh Tavern, and the 
first theater in Amer- 
ica will be recreated 
in exactly their Co- 
lonial form. The restoration of 
the Governor’s Palace will neces- 


sitate the removal of a large 
modern public school building 
which was constructed some 


years ago on the site of the 
Governor’s home on the Palace 
Green. Other historic buildings 
will be repaired and restored to 
their original design. Some sixty 
or seventy houses authentically 
of the Colonial period form the 
nucleus and patterns of the res- 
toration project. .Perhaps fifty 
others, large and small, will be 
allowed to remain as sufficiently 
conforming to the complete plan. 
One hundred or more others, in- 
cluding the entire business sec 
tion of the Duke of 


Street, will be condemned and re 


Gloucester 


moved. 
Market Square 


i 


The original 
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about midway on the Duke of 
Gloucester Street will be restored 
and will contain only the old 
octagonal Powder Horn and the 
little red brick Courthouse with 
This 


square with the rows of Colonial 


its portico and cupola. 


houses on the north and south 
and these two interesting build- 
ings within will be preserved. On 
the north there is a row of charm- 
ing old wooden houses on Nich- 
olson Street including the Tucker 
House, and the Peachy House, 
the latter designated as the head- 
Rochambeau. On 
Mar- 


the dignified 


quarters of 
the northeast corner of 
ket Square stands 
Colonial brick house known as 
“the 


lived the 


Paradise House” where 


celebrated beautiful 


“Madame 
tradition 


character, Paradise,” 


who, attended 


Says, 


Bruton Church with a flunkey 
bearing her chapeau on a tray so 
that the parishioners by any pos- 
sible chance could not miss ad- 
miring her elaborate coiffure. On 
Street 


good examples of hip-roofed type 


Francis there are some 
mansions both of brick and wood. 


Here is the typically Colonial 


Peyton Randolph House, the 
residence of a son of Sir John 
Randolph, father of Peyton Ran- 
dolph, who at one time was 2 
strong pillar in Williamsburg so- 
ciety. Peyton Randolph it will 
be remembered was the president 
of the first and second Continen- 
Other houses in 
this area are notably the Galt 
House and Bassett Hall. 

In front of the Capitol grounds 
brick 
which was the office of the 
clerk of the Colony. Not far 


al Congresses. 


] 


stands an old building 


off, across Nicholson Street, 


still stands in dilapidated con- 


dition the old Colonial prison 


coeval with the Capitol. Here 


confined the 


(¢ yttiin d 4 142) 
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Starting a Visual Education Department (1) 


HAROLD F. HUGHES 


Selling the Idea to the Superintendent 


ITH the visual education 

movement sweeping 
through the country, more and 
more are the school people faced 
with the problem of 


When the move- 


getting a 
center started. 
ment was initiated in Fresno a 
little over two years ago, to have 
had on file the experiences of 
others who had started in a small 
have been of inesti- 


way would 


mable value. It is with the idea of 


‘ being of some assistance to other 


systems initiating the visual edu- 
cation movement that these arti- 
cles are written. 

If, as is sometimes the case, the 
Superintendent is strong for a 
separate visual education depart- 
ment and goes about the organ- 
ization 
selling him to the plan is beside 
the mark. Even for him, how- 
ever, there may be some pointers 
in this first article. But the move- 


ment generally originates with 
principals and teachers and their 
first task is to show the head of 
the system what the movement 
is going to cost and what results 
it is to bring. That was our first 
task in Fresno in the spring of 
1926. The 


mittee had been appointed to or- 


vear before, a com- 


ganize visual education but had 





Mr. Hughes is Director of 
the young Department of 


Visual Education in the 
Public Schools of Fresno, 
Calif. This is the first of a 


series of three articles on 
the general subject of 


“Starting a Visual Educa 





tion Department”, with sub- | 
titles (1) Selling the Idea 
the Superintendent, (II) | 
Economical Beginnings, | 
(III) Selling the Depart 


( hers 


ment to the Te: 








himself, then the idea of 


task because the 


members had been unable to get 


given up the 


any money to further their plans. 


So when the second committee 


was appointed, with the present 


director as chairman, its first 
work was to prepare selling 


points for its sales talk. 
The 


plan of 


committee worked out a 


procedure, keeping in 


mind three essential factors: a 


small and economical start; 
methods of putting into use the 
materials secured; and a plan for 

gradual development. These 
vere typed as a series of eleven 
recommendations and a _ copy 
taken to the Superintendent. Af- 
ter discussing with him the dif- 
ferent recommendations, he ap- 
entire program and 
that if the work 


as the committee prophe- 


proved the 
promised, went 


along 


sied, that he would include the 
lepartment in the next annual 
budget. 

These were the recommenda- 
ti 


1. That a vacant room in the ad- 


linistration building be set 


aside as the Visual Education 
{ enter. 

2. That in the next bulletin a call 
be made for teachers and oth- 
ers to donate collections of 


pictures and travel magazines. 


3. That one of the Part Time stu- 


lents be paid twenty-five cents 
each 


hour to spend half of 


it the Center. 


+. That a small sum be expended 
for mounts and paste 

5. That such visual material as 

in the department be 

ed in the new Center for a 


7. That a bulletin be 


dustrial exhibits as could be 
secured at a small cost. 

issued to 
teachers telling about the Cen- 
ter and the plans for its use, 
and that other bulletins be is- 
sued from time to time ac- 
quainting teachers with addi- 
tions of material. 

That each school appoint a 
teacher as Visual Education 
Representative to meet at regu- 
lar intervals with the person in 
charge of the Center and carry 
back the news to the teachers. 
That time. of the truck be as- 
signed to the Center for the 
and collection of 


0° 


distribution 
materials. 
10. That development for the next 
year be along the following 
lines: 
a. Subscriptions to magazines 
of visual value. 
b. that more lantern slides be 
purchased. 
c. That the Center have two 
machines to loan to schools 
not equipped to use the ma- 
terial. 
d. That a 


slides be purchased. 


library of film 


e. That department mechan- 


ics build drawers to hold 
mounted pictures. 
f. That stereographs and 


stereoscopes be purchased for 


use of the smaller children. 
ll. That nothing be done with 
motion pictures during the first 
year. 

The 


were about two hundred dollars, 


expenses of beginning 
met by the Superintendent from 
his office budget. He also helped 
along the work by donating his 
files of the National Geographic 


Magazine. Other magazines and 
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pictures were donated in large 
numbers, and a girl was assigned 
to mount the pictures selected by 
members of the committee who 
had time to give to the work. 
Right at the beginning of the 
work we recognized the fact that 
many of the travel articles were 
good visual material when in con- 
text, so, whenever we found a 
duplicate magazine we took out 
the entire article, stapled to it a 
kraft paper cover and put on a 
sticker telling the classification— 
i.e. Descriptive Geography, 
Archaeology, Architecture, etc.— 
title of the article, author, maga- 
zine from which it was clipped 
and the date of publication. 

In mounting pictures we 
learned by experience. We be- 
gan by mounting on chip board 
but soon found the limitations of 
this material. It broke when it 
was bent and the pictures were 
usually ruined, and it took up far 
too much room. We changed to 
a double-thick cover paper which 
bends without breaking and takes 
up very little room. We used a 
chocolate brown color as best fit- 
ted to hide the marks of dirty lit- 
tle fingers. 


Letters were sent to industrial 
firms all over the country asking 
for school exhibits. Many of 
these were sent free of charge, 
others with carrying charges col- 
lect, and still others for a small 
amount to help defray the cost of 
the exhibit. Many of these are 
most excellent and have been in 
almost constant use since their 
arrival. 

Perhaps I should say a word 
to explain the last recommenda- 
tion in our list. We had several 
reasons for not putting in motion 
pictures. First of all, our plan 
was to sell the idea to the Super- 
intendent, who had remarked sev- 
eral times that he was doubtful 
about the educational use of mo- 


tion preferred to 
have someone else spend the 
money on them during the ex- 
perimental stage. And, secondly, 
we realized that there were big 
obstacles in the way of using 
them in our city. Only a few of 
the Junior High Schools had ma- 
chines and these were in the audi- 
torium—a situation fatal to real 
education. Portable ma- 
chines would not do because most 
of the film available was printed 
on inflammable stock and _ this 
could not be used in any classroom 
without a fireproof booth. Also 
we are far from film centers and 
it was difficult to put in a com- 
prehensive program knowing that 
when a class was studying the 
lumbering industry in the north- 
west it might receive a film on 
banana culture in Central Amer- 
ica. 


pictures and 


visual 


With the rapid development of 
the 16mm. film we have come to 
the conclusion that the Superin- 
tendent’s stand well taken, 
and that refraining from putting 


was 


any money on the motion picture 
during the first two years contri- 
buted greatly to the strength of 
our department. We put all our 
efforts in developing along lines 
more suited to our limited finan- 
ces. 

The recommendations and the 
work done during those last two 
months of the spring semester of 
1926 in the collection and classi- 
fication of pictures and the accu- 
mulation of exhibits, sold the idea 
to the Superintendent. He gave 
an order for $150.00 worth of film 
slides to be selected by the com- 
mittee, appointed the present di- 
rector to give part time to the 
work and allowed a budget for 
the next year of $2650.00 for the 
development of the department. 
As this amount meant a half cent 
on the tax rate for the city, we 
considered that our preliminary 
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work had done its work—sold the 
idea. Our next step was to show 


that the trust had not been mis- 


placed. 
The steps outlined here may 
not serve in another situation, 


but it is reasonable to believe that 
every Superintendent is alert to 
the fact that the Visual Educa- 
tion movement is a real one; and 
if he can be shown that there is 
a good plan prepared to follow, 
and that a large expenditure of 
money is not necessary to begin 
the work, there will be few who 
will not give careful considera- 
tion to the project. 


Exhibit Materials Avail- 
able to Schools 


HE Jcurnal of Geography in 

a recent carried the 
following notes of special interest 
to teachers of geography: 

As an outgrowth of a course of- 
fered by Clark University in the sum- 
mer of 1927, the University has de- 
cided to assemble and distribute lit- 
terature of special value to teachers 
and pupils of geography. A package 
of this material will be sent to any 
address on receipt of $1 to cover cost 
of preparation and mailing. Exhibits 
of important products such as cer- 
eals, cotton, silk, etc., will also be fur- 
nished at the cost of preparation. A 
list of these available exhibits and the 
cost of each will be sent on applica- 
tion to Clark University, Home Study 
Department, Worcester, Massachu- 
setts. 


issue 


By writing to School Health Service, 
The Quaker Oats Co., 80 East Jackson 
Street, Chicago, Illinois, you may se- 
cure a free copy of an attractive 96- 
page booklet, Grain Through the Ages. 


It is intended for use in the upper 
grades. They have a similar booklet 
for the lowe: grades, Hob O’ the Mill. 


The Pioneer Publishing Company, 
Fort Worth, Texas, publish a circu- 
lar entitled, Free Geography Material 
and Where to Get It, by Guy V. 
Richey. The cost is ten cents. 
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Some Aspects of the Psychology of Visual Education (II) 


AVID Hume, in referring to 

Conception and Imagination, 
wrote: “Whenever any object is 
presented to the 
senses it immediately by force of 
carries the Imagination 
to conceive that object which is 
In this 
we find the fundamentals of As- 
sociation. 


memory or 
custom 
usually conjoined to it.” 

Since Conceptions are of finite 


Aids, 


per se of finite nature, may be of 


things, Visual which are 
aid in the development of true 
Conceptions. 


In reference to Discrimina- 


tion and Association we find 


that, “Discrimination is aided by 
successive stimulation of the 


same sense organ.” (—James.) 


Where the 
things is slight the transition be- 


difference between 
tween them must be made as im 


mediate as possible and _ both 
must be compared in memory in 
order to obtain the best results. 
And it may further be said that 
where the objects being subjected 
to discrimination are of a type 


sensory to _ vision, successive 
stimulation of the organ of vision 
will be productive of more accu 
results than by other 


rate any 


form of sense stimulation. 
said to 


Atten- 


Discrimination may be 
be the analytic phase of 
with this 


tion. In conjunction 


analytic process we find a 
thetic 


cribed the name 


syn- 
process to which is as 
\ssociation. Of 
“The 


Association, James says: 


law of Association asserts that 
whenever two images or ideas 
have been at any time juxta- 


posed in the mind, there is a ten- 


dency if the first recurs for the 


Louis W. SIPLEY 


(Concluded from the October Issue) 


other to come with it. 

The continuity of our interest is 
an influence of absolutely prime 
accounting 


importance readily 


for the omission as well as the 
inclusion of those ideas which we 
find in point of fact have actually 
been omitted or conjoined in as- 
sociative combinations.” Visual 
Aids will be of real value in de- 
veloping proper and correct asso- 
ciations and will tend to maintain 
that continuity of interest so es- 
sential in the establishment of as- 
sociative combinations. 

Memory may be pictured as a 


smooth surface upon which im- 
pressions of varying depths have 
Faint 


disappear 


been made. impressions 


will quickly while 


heavier impressions will persist 
for longer durations of time in 
proportion to the depth of the im- 
pression. Angell, in speaking of 


Memory, 


which we Can 


says: “Any impressions 
make extremely 
vivid are likely to be retained in 
time 


the memory for a longer 


than would be the case if the im- 
pressions were less intense.—So 
far as we can succeed in focalis- 


ing our Attention exclusively on 


the matter in hand, so far do we 


make ins in vividness.” James 


Ia 


also states: “The more facts a 


associated with in the 
mind, the better possession of it 
our Memory retains.” As mem- 
ory of a fact is so dependent up- 
on vividness, focalisation of at- 
tention and association with oth- 
develop memory 
isual Aids of 


produce and 


er facts, we can 
thru the use of \ 
such a nature as to 
hold attention. 

features of con- 


Of the other 


sciousness not covered herein, 


we find: “Reasoning to be inti- 
connected with concep- 
James.) “Belief is noth- 
ing but a more vivid, lively, forc- 
ible, firm, steady conception of an 
object than what the Imagination 
alone is ever able to attain.—Be- 
lief consists not in the peculiar 
nature or order of Ideas but in 
the manner of their conception and 


mately 





tion.” ( 


in their feeling to the mind.” 
(—Hume.) 


it may be said 
that Visual Aids, properly select- 
ed and used, can become of tre- 
mendous value in proper mental 
development. The value of and 
co-ordination be- 
tween Visual and Oral Instruc- 
tion becomes decidedly apparent 
when we realize that: “Visual 
Mental Stuff, whether percep- 
tually or ideationally produced, is 
sui generis and totally unlike any 
other kind of mental stuff such 
or Olfactory.” 


In conclusion 


necessity for 


as Auditory 
(—Angell.) 





Man is the artificer of his own 
happiness. Let him beware how he 
complains cf the disposition of cir- 
cumstances, for it is his own dispo- 
sition he blames. If this is sour, 
or that rough, or the other steep, 
let him think if it be not his work. 
If his looks curdle all hearts, let 
him not complain of a sour recep- 
tion; if he bobble in his gait, let 
him not grumble at the roughness 
of the way; if he is weak in the 
knees, let him not call the hill steep. 
This was the pith of the inscription 
on the wall of the Swedish inn: 
“You will find at Trochate excel- 
lent bread, meat and wine, provided 
you bring them with you.” —THO- 
REAU. 
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Child Welfare Magazine (Oc- 
tober)—An article entitled “Chil- 
dren and the Moving Pictures”’ is 
a reprint of an address given be- 
fore Parent Teacher Associations 
by Miss H. Dora Stecker of 
Cleveland. Miss Stecker is her- 
self one of the “exhibitor” class, 
inasmuch as she is actively en- 
gaged in neighborhood theatre 
management, and she is therefore 
in a unique position to discuss 
the question. As a close and se- 
rious student of the “motion pic- 
ture problem,” Miss _ Stecker’s 
facts and statistics may be trust- 
ed. Some of them are startling, 
as will appear from the partial 
quotation below: 





Each week sixty thousand chil- 
dren under twelve attend the mov- 
ies in Los Angeles, according to 
a recent study made there, or one 
child or a children’s admission for 
every ten persons in the city. 
Children from 5 to 11, inclusive, 
comprise only one-seventh of the 
entire population of the country 
(15 out of 105 millions, excluding 
our island possessions). 

In a rural state like Kansas 
they found, among a large group 
of school boys and girls studied, 
that as far down as the eight-year 
group no less than 43% (nearly 
one-half) went to the movies 
once a week or oftener; at 14, 
two-thirds went, and at 20, three- 
fourths of that entire age-group. 

In a neighborhood theatre fa- 
miliar to me, children under 12 
constituted over one-fifth of the 
patrons during the last two years 
and in neighborhood theatres in 
various cities with which I have 
had contact, it is usually reck- 
oned that approximately one- 
fourth of the admissions are paid 
by children under 12. Since prob- 
ably more than two-thirds of the 


movie houses in the country are 
located in family districts or 
serve neighborhood patrons, 
movie-going on the part of 
youngsters has assumed impres- 
sive proportions. 

The movie theatres are making 
a bid for children’s attendance, as 
we all know. In advertising a 
picture it is considered good pub- 
licity, or “exploitation” as it is 
called, to get the children inter- 
ested so as to reach the entire 
family. There are any number 
of so-called “kiddie” clubs at- 
tached to theatres. For instance, 
when a serial begins, a club is 
formed, with a membership card, 
and some prize or reward is of- 
fered for attending the ten or 
twelve installments of the story. 
“Attenshun, Kiddies; be a mem- 
ber of the ‘Vanishing Rider’ 
Club,” reads one of these thrill- 
ing circulars. William Desmond, 
the star of this serial, sends a per- 
sonal message on opening day, 
promising a nice present for com- 
plete attendance. Free tickets as 
prizes work wonders. A_ well- 
known child star sends birthday 
greetings to children living with- 
in the radius of a certain enter- 
prising theatre. And there are a 
thousand other devices. 

It is the youngster of the fam- 
ily who reads the theatre pro- 
gram, carefully studies the lobby 
display, and steers the family at- 
tendance to some degree. 

Almost everywhere admissions 
for children are kept low enough 
to attract the whole family. Of- 
ten the charge is ten cents. So 
far as observation goes, admis- 
sions, with few exceptions, are 
no higher than 25 cents for those 
under 12 or thereabouts, even in 
the palatial combination vaude- 
ville-picture theatre of the large 
cities, where adults pay 75 cents. 

The down-town houses of one 
city have recently eased up their 
regulations regarding children; 


they are admitting runabouts 
without charge, and are charging 
low admission for others under 
12, with the result that there is 
more childish prattle heard in the 
principal theatres of that city 
than ever before. 


We should question any ar- 
rangement which makes it easy 
for parents to bring very young 
children. This includes the so- 
called “nursery rooms” which 
one finds in the theatre occasion- 
ally. Dr. Max Seham, author of 
“The Tired Child,” reminds us 
that, generally speaking, children 
under nine years of age have no 
place at motion pictures. 


Parents themselves, among 
movie patrons, are not always 
cooperative even when a theatre 
takes an enlightened stand. The 
“parking” of children is a favorite 
device. They are sent or 
brought by the dozens on Sunday 
afternoons and left there for 
hours at a time. It is a well- 
known fact that children stay on 
and on at movies; that they rare- 
ly leave before seeing the “fun- 
ny” at least twice, and often the 
whole performance over again. 
We have known instances of chil- 
dren having spent from four to 
eight hours in the theatre. 

Whole tragedies occur to these 
unaccompanied children, besides 
the natural danger which is in- 
herent in any public place, how- 
ever well conducted. Often lit- 
tle ones acting as nurse girls or 
boys to “littler’” sisters or broth- 
ers cannot cope with the situa- 
tion. Children are found crying 
because they cannot find their 
parents, who often send them 
down front to be rid of their 
care temporarily ; or because they 
cannot find their nurse maids, or 
because they are afraid of what 
they see on the screen, or because 
someone has failed to come and 
take them home. Recently six 
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little children were brought to the 
theatre one Friday night by auto, 
their admissions were paid and 
they were left to await someone 


calling for them later. At ten 
o'clock these youngsters were 
marooned. No one had come, it 


was raining hard, and while wait- 
ing they ran and played from one 
end of the house to the other. In 
desperation we impressed a 
neighbor boy, who phoned the 
father. After another half-hour’s 
wait he finally gathered in his lit- 
tle, bright-eyed flock. It seems 
that the family had company ear- 
lier in the evening and had sent 
the children en masse to the 
movies alone. Such instances are 
common, and especially where 
the children have to wait until 
called for. We have had little 
children wait desperately at the 
theatre until eleven thirty at 
night. 


I wish to observe, in this con- 
nection, that our suburb is a rep- 
resentative one, where family 
life, civic participation and quest 
for education rank high; and the 
instances cited are by no means 
confined to families of more mod- 
erate means. 


In Chicago, because the schools 
found it impossible to secure the 
attention of children who had 
been to the movies the night be- 
fore, a campaign addressed to 
mothers has been carried on 
throughout the city, with the slo- 


gans, “No movies on_ school 
night,” “No movies unless you 
know the picture,” “No movies 
without an adult.” These slo- 
gans may well be used every- 
where. 

Phote-Era Magazine (Octo- 


ber)—Another notable achieve- 


ment of educational films is de- 
scribed here under the title “Mo- 
tion Picture Photography of the 
Planets.” 
and numerous failures, Dr. W. H. 
Wright of the Lick Observatory 


on Mount Hamilton in California, 


After long experiment 


has succeeded in producing a sat- 
isfactory film showing the actual 
rotation of the Jupiter 
through an entire Jovian 


planet 


“day. 


Some details of 


follow é 


the production 


The period required for Jupiter 
to rotate is a little less than ten 
hours; so, in order that the film 
might be reduced to a reasonable 
length, recourse was had to time- 
interval photography, the pic- 
tures being made at the rate ot 
one each three minutes rather 
than at the usual rate of sixteen 
per second. In this way the ro- 
tation of the planet was speeded 
up almost two thousand times. 
Extraordinary care was neces- 
sary to make sure that all of the 
images are correctly registered 
on the film, in order to avoid all 
unsteadiness and flicker when the 
picture is run through the pro- 
jector. 

All of these problems, however, 
have been met and solved by Dr. 
Wright, who has finally obtained 
a film which covers in, detail ev- 
ery phase in the rotation of the 
planet Jupiter. Jupiter rotates in 
a little less than ten hours; but 
as pictures could be made only 
under favorable conditions, when 
the planet was high in the sky, 
three or four nights of work were 
required to complete the entire 
ten-hour period. The resulting 
film is the first successful exam- 
ple of motion-picture photog- 
raphy as applied to the demon- 
stration of planetary rotation. 
The image shows many of the de- 
tails of the planet, such as the 
great red spot; and its steady ro- 
tation is so convincing that one 
never realizes the fact that the 
motion which he observes has 
been speeded up nearly two thou- 
sand times. Of particular interest 
is that portion of the film which 
shows the transit of one of the 
moons of Jupiter across the disk 
of the planet itself. The approach 
of the moon is shown by the ap- 
pearance of a dark spot on the 
planet produced by the shadow 


of the satellite, which appears 
shortly afterward and _ passes 
steadily across the disk of the 
planet. 


Dr. Wright’s film has been en- 
thusiastically received by astron- 
omers and it is to be hoped that 
it will be made available to a 
larger group. 
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Church Management (Octo- 
ber)—‘Pictures for Grown-Up 
Children”, by W. H. Mackey, is 
an enthusiastic recognition of the 
adults’ as well as children’s love 
of pictures. The moving picture 
as a part of any religious educa- 
tion program is commented upon 
favorably, but the first choice of 
material is given the still, the 
stereopticon slide with its per- 
manency and easier manipulation 
by the instructor. 

Stereopticon pictures do not flit 
by, never to return. They can be 
thrown on the screen and held 
there for as long a time as you 
require to drive home the texts 
illustrated by the pictures. You 
may repeat. You may turn back 
at will. You may interject Bible 
verses, hymns or prayers, with- 
out breaking up the continuity or 
detracting from the interest. 

Other methods—movies, 
charts, maps—may come and go, 
but stereopticon pictures always 
will be in high favor. For the eye 
is the best teacher of the mind, 
and what it registers on the brain 
is rarely forgotten. 

Religious pictures on glass 
slides may be rented from the 
manufacturers or borrowed from 
your public library. Educational 
subjects on glass may also be 
rented, or borrowed from librar- 
ies and colleges. Industrial pic- 
tures are obtainable free of 
charge or rented from concerns 
in their respective lines. 

Film slides may be bought out- 
right at from 2c to 6c per picture, 
including the lectures ready to 
give to your congregation. There- 
fore, with a “combination” lan- 
tern you have available great li- 
braries of religious and educa- 
tional slides, both glass and film. 
The list of subjects is almost end- 
less. 

The fact is that there is noth- 
ing to hinder any pastor in the 
land from owning a stereopticon 
machine with which he can give 
his people a splendid visual Bible 
study course week after week, 
besides special lectures and en- 
tertainments, all calculated to in- 
crease attendance and augment 
interest in things religious. 
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Aviation Acknowledges the 
Motion Picture 
The aid which the movies have 


rendered in furthering aviation 
was formally acknowledged by 
the aeronautical industry at a 
dinner held recently in New 
York City under the auspices of 
the Aeronautical Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Major Lester D. Gardner, pres- 
ident of the Chamber, cited the 
fact that billions of people in the 
theatres the world over had 
viewed the good-will flights of 
Col. Charles A. Lindbergh on the 
screen. Aviation, he now 
constitutes more than 16 per cent 
of all newsreel views. “Not a sin- 
gle significant event in the long 
record of achievement in aviation 
has been overlooked. Camera- 
men have endured the cold of 
frozen wastes of the north to fol- 
low Byrd, Amundsen, Nobile and 
Wilkins. 

“They have performed heroic 
deeds in securing for the public, 
and preserving for all time, the 
thrilling progress of the conquest 
of the oceans by daring airmen 
flying dependable aircraft. They 
have braved the almost impene- 
trable fastnesses of Asia, Africa, 
and South America to preserve 
for posterity the pioneer flights 
of Cobham, Costes and LeBrieux 
and de Pinedo. 


said, 


“This vear,’ continued Major 
Gardner, “we celebrate the twen- 
ty-fifth anniversary of the first 
flight of the Wright brothers. In 
our early days we were regarded 
as madmen and our flying ma- 
chines the work of the devil or 


the dream of fools. Even when the 


Wrights proved that flying was 
possible, the world chose to re- 
gard the event as a freakish bit 
of news rather than the birth of 
a new industry. 

“The public had to be educated 
and at another time perhaps the 
aeronautical industry may on. an 
occasion similar to this indicate 
how grateful it is to the newspa- 
pers, the magazines and radio 
also for the part they have played 
in fostering aeronautical develop- 
ment. 
beginnings the 
through dramatic portrayal and 
the newsreel has brought to the 


But almost from our very 


motion picture 


public a close-up intimacy with 
the events and personalities that 
have made aviation history. They 
have spread swiftly and silently 
to every corner of the earth the 
message of the airplane’s speed— 
the appeal of its romance—the 
lure of the skies—the call of avia- 





tion—inspiring brave men—en- 
couraging noble deeds of daring 
—promoting a universal interest 
in the fascinating art of flying.” 

The dinner marked the world 
flying 


premiere of a complete 


biography of Lindbergh. 


The Lindbergh picture had 
been woven with infinite care 


from the 477,000 feet of newsreel 
marked the 
vivid exploits of America’s air 
knight. William R. Castle, Jr., 
Assistant Secretary of State, ac- 


footage which has 


cepted a copy for the permanent 
records of the United States gov- 
ernment, and spoke in glowing 
terms of the contribution of mo- 
tion pictures to the progress of 
civilization and the prosperity of 
all industries. 


(| 


Historical Congress Recognizes 
Importance of Films 

The International Congress of 
Historians opened recently in the 
presence of King Haakon, at Os- 
lo, Norway, with more than 1,000 
people in attendance, reports the 
Motion Picture Section of the U. 
S. Department of 
One 


Commerce. 
lectures 
was that by Austin Edwards, for- 


of the important 


mer president of the Council of 
Nations, 
Technique of 


the League of who 
“The 


Applied to 


spoke on 
Films as History.” 
He considers motion pictures the 
most efficient means of popular- 
historical 


izing knowledge of 


facts, and of stimulating in the 
young generation a lively inter- 
literature. The 


est in historical 


classic dogma of history, con- 
fined to the chronology of do- 
mestic and political events and 
wars, he said, is now disappear- 
ing because of the restless and 
impatient mentality of the young 
which is unable to assimilate. 

Rare Bird Films Given to Museum 

Donald R. Dickey, a zoologist 
of Pasadena, California, has giv- 
en to the Chicago Academy of 
Science five reels of what are 
said to be remarkable motion pic- 
tures of bird life, filmed on Lay- 
san Island of the Hawaiian 
group. 

For years, reports The Christian 
Science Monitor, Laysan was con- 
sidered a remarkable haunt for 
birds. It 
albatross, man-o’-war birds, 


was the home of the 


boo- 
bies and many other species, five 
of which have not been found in 
any other place. Today, the is- 


land is virtually desert land, 
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made so by the ravages of rab- 
bits. 

An expedition conducted by 
Mr. Dickey to the island resulted 
in his acquisition of many inter- 
esting films of the bird life that 
has largely vanished from the 
spot now. sirds unknown now 
are included among the feathered 
creatures filmed on the expedi- 
tion. 

Film Designed to Encourage 
Wild Life Conservation 

A move to influence public sen- 
timent against destruction of 
wild life will be made shortly by 
the Georgia Board of Fish and 
Game, when it releases a six-ree! 
motion picture called Wald Life in 
Georgia's Woods and Streams, 

Showing, as it does, the 
lakes and forests of the State, the 
birds, the fish and the wild game 
that abounds in mountain and 
coastal sections, the film speaks 
in strongest terms of protest 
against unsportsmanlike prac- 
tices, and urges the policy of con- 
servation. 

Sesides being a pictorial cata- 
logue of Georgia’s wild life, the 
film also displays the variety of 
the State’s contours, from the 
grandeur of the Blue Ridge to 
the smooth beauty of the coast 
Game _ and 


around Savannah. 


fish officials of many other near- 
by states have expressed interest 
in the experiment. 
A Museum Owned by the Schools 
The Public Museum and Art 
Gallery of Reading, Pa., recently 
dedicated, is said to be unique in 
being the first and only institu- 
tion of its kind owned and oper- 
ated by a public school system. 
The structure is two stories high 
with a basement and contains 18 
exhibit rooms besides’ storage 
rooms, laboratories, offices, class- 
rooms, and auditorium seating 


180—in all, 36 rooms. 


On the main floor are precious 


recommending the passage of a 
stones, petrified trees, weapons 
and tools, domestic utensils from 
all parts of the world, rare old 
porcelains and chinas, pottery 
and native costumes of Japan, 
the Philippines, China and many 
other lands. 

The second floor contains the 
art gallery with oil paintings, 
etchings, sculpture, water colors, 
mezzotints, carvings in_ ivory, 
and a roomful of Japanese prints. 
In the center is a fountain. 

The day the building was ded- 
icated was one of great rejoicing 
for Levi W. Mengel, director of 
the museum, who, to show his 
great belief in visual education 
possibilities, has presented his 
huge private collection to the 
city and school authorities. 
Educational Film Libraries in Japan 

[In order to provide the school 
children of the Empire with mo- 
tion pictures which will be help- 
ful rather than injurious, the 
Ministry of Education has taken 
steps to establish film libraries in 
six of the leading cities of Japan. 

Two hundred and sixty films 
have already been selected, of 
which 49 are American-made, 
nearly all of the rest being Japan- 
ese products. The Osaka Main- 
ichi has offered 1000 films free for 
this purpose, all of them educa- 
tional in nature. 

The film libraries will be used 
as distributing centers to the 
schools, a nominal rental being 
charged for each film. About 50 
primary schools in Tokyo and 80 
in Osaka already possess motion 
picture projectors. 

A nation-wide survey of the re- 
lation between education and the 
theatrical motion picture, and the 
relation which seems to exist be- 
tween juvenile crime and attend- 
ance upon the motion picture the- 
atre, lies behind the action of the 
Ministry of Education in further 
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law forbidding children to attend 
the regular motion picture per- 
formances. 

“We have long been studying 
methods for preventing young 
children from seeing motion pic- 
tures which are intended for 
adults,” says Noriharu Obi, di- 
rector of the social education sec- 
tion of the Ministry of Home Af- 
fairs. “Practically all the pic- 
tures shown are intended for 
adults, and it is impossible to pre- 
vent children from also seeing 
them at present. We are now 
planning to arouse public opin- 
ion as to the necessity of enacting 
a law prohibiting motion picture 
theatres from admitting chil- 
dren.” 


Federal Motion Picture Council 
to Hold Conference 

A national motion picture con- 
ference has been called for Mon- 
day and Tuesday, November 26 
and 27, opening with a banquet 
on Monday evening at the May- 
flower Hotel, Washington, D. C., 
where all the sessions will be 
held. Among the speakers at the 
banquet will be Senator Smith 
W. Brookhart of Iowa, author of 
the Brookhart motion picture 
bill, and Representative Grant M. 
Hudson of Michigan, introducer 
of the Hudson bill for the Federal 
supervision of motion pictures. 
Rev. Clifford G. Twombly, rector 
of St. James Episcopal Church 
of Lancaster, Pa., will preside. 

Tuesday morning’s meeting 
will be devoted to “Motion Pic- 
tures and Youth” with Miss Dora 
Stecker of Cincinnati and Mrs. 
Alice Miller Mitchell, former 
chairman of the Chicago Board 
of Censors, as the speakers. The 
afternoon session will be upon 
“International Relations and Mo- 
tion Pictures” with Mrs. Robbins 
Gilman of Minneapolis, chairman 
of the committee on motion pic- 
tures of the National Council of 
Women, as the chief speaker on 
that occasion. There will be an 
open discussion at the close of 
each session. 
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[74] THE PATRIOT 

One grows accustomed to the 
use of the word “powerful” in 
connection with the screen per- 
formances of Emil Jannings, be- 
cause there is no other word that 


(Paramount) 


adequately describes his ability. 
In his characterization of the in- 
sane Czar Paul, in The Patriot, he 
uses his power as never before. 
It is a frightful character he por- 
trays—besotted and bestial—but 
so consistent, so convincing is his 
art, with never a glint of the actor 
that it fasci- 

It is signifi- 


showing through, 
nates the beholder. 
cant that, repellent as this crea- 
ture is, with its sudden murder- 
ous furies and its weak vagaries, 
the actor creates for it a strange 
sympathy. It is a sympathy 
of the mind rather than of the 
emotions, and it becomes strong 
enough to hold the interest to 
the last through a long succes- 
sion of morbid and gloomy 
scenes. 


And, as if the art of Jannings 
at his best were not enough for 
one picture, Lewis Stone per- 
forms magnificently in the part 
of Count Pahlen, the patriot who 
sacrifices everything for his coun- 
try. Florence Vidor, Neil Ham- 
ilton, and Tullio Carminati add 
further distinction to the acting. 


There are remarkable 
qualities to the picture. It has, 
for example, no sustained love in- 
terest. It has almost no humor. 
Its two central figures die in the 
culmination of the action. It has 
but a few of the characteristics 


many 


ordinarily essential to the suc- 


cessful picture, but because it 
is finely produced, perfectly di- 
rected by Ernst Lubitsch, and 
superbly acted, it is an outstand- 
ing achievement. (See Film Esti- 


mates for October.) 





The performance of Emil Jannings 
and Lewis Store make The Patriot a 
real screen achievement. 


[75] THE YELLOW LILY 
(First National) 
A dreary succession of close- 
ups and medium shots in which 
the actors perform so slowly that 
them 


making up their minds to move 


you can practically see 


each muscle in its turn. The 
story—of an Austrian archduke 
who falls in love with a maiden 
of the 
enough material in it to make a 


As it is, the 


people—has just about 
snappy two-reeler. 
thing is impossible. I really ex- 
db - 
pected to meet the milkman on 


my way home after seeing it, and 
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was surprised to find it only a lit- 
Billie Dove, Clive 
Nicholas 


waste their time in this. (See Film 


tle after nine. 


3rook, and Soussanin 


Estimates for June.) 


|76] HALF A BRIDE 


(Paramount) 


A good old standby. After a 
few preliminary remarks about 


trial marriage, the plot dashes out 
and maroons Esther Ralston on 
a desert isle with one of these 
Boy Scouts who can do just any- 
thing with his little knife. Gre- 
gory LaCava, who directed, didn’t 
get as much comedy out of his 
material as he might have. Gary 
Cooper is the efficient Boy Scout, 
handsome, morose, and romantic, 
as usual, but not particularly 
adaptable to such light comedy. 
(See Film Estimates for October.) 


[77] RAMONA (United Artists) 


On the whole, a 


ment, although 


disappoint- 
it is beautifully 
produced. There are some of the 
most exquisite scenes, as far as 
mere 


beauty of composition is 


concerned. The plot, however, 
has been skimmed with a sparing 
hand, and there is not always 
enough of it to hang together con- 
Dolores del Rio is 

but too 


it appears. 


vincingly. 


very lovely, often con- 


sciously SO, Roland 
handsome, 


Warner 


Baxter as Alessandro, a nice, ath- 


Drew as Felipe is a 
droopy romantic, and 
letic young man under a coat of 
Still, as I said, the 


picture 4s beautiful. (See Film Esti- 


bronze paint. 


mates for June.) 
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[78] THREE SINNERS (Paramount) 

If it were not for the distinctly 
German flavor, one might sus- 
pect, at times, that he was seeing 
East Lynne again. However, there 


are some points of difference. 
Pola Negri is well suited to the 
role of a countess who, supposed- 
ly killed in a railroad wreck, lives 
a checkered life chiefly in the 
places of 


fashionable gambling 


Europe. Miss Negri has more 
than satisfactory support 
Paul Lukas, Tullio 


and Warner Baxter, and the pic- 


from 


Carminati, 


ture has had notably fine direc- 
tion at the hands of Rowland V. 
Lee. (See Film Estimates for June.) 


[79] THE ACTRESS 
(Metro-( roldwyn- Mayer) 


Trelawney of the W ells makes a 


pleasant movie, with Norma 
Shearer very skittish as Rose 
Trelawney, and Ralph Forbes 


very sedately British as_ her 


vouthful lover. Included in a 
cast are Gwen 


Moore, O. P. 


Sparks, and 


satisfactory 
Owen 
Ned 


D’Arcy who seems at last to have 


Lee, 
Heggie, Roy 
doused his gleaming smile, and 
will probably be a much better 
Film 


actor in consequence. (See 


Estimates for June.) 


[80] THE LITTLE SHEPHERD OF 
KINGDOM COME 

(First National) 

If you think Richard Barthel- 
mess hasn’t got too big for kid 
stuff, you’re welcome to go and 
see this. But if you have read— 
have at some 
Jr.’s 


story of Chad and his dog and his 


and surely you 


time or other—John Fox, 


gun, then you can overlook this 
with no serious twinges of con- 
Film Estimates fo» 


science. (See 


]u 2é€.) 


[81] THE DRAGNET 


(Paramount) 


Violently underworld, with 


William 


Powell as the 


Suave 
master mind of the gangsters, 
Evelyn Brent as a particularly 


haughty underworld queen, and 
George Bancroft as the bluster- 
ing detective captain, out to mop 
up the crime wave all by himself. 
At the 


abounds in 


beginning, the picture 


smiling gentlemen 


whose nonchalant ways” with 


guns leave their paths strewn 


with dead and dying. In the end, 
George and Eveiyn are the only 
ones left to the feud. 


impres- 


carry on 


Leslie Fenton figures 


sively in one of the more dra- 
matic incidents, but he dies, too. 
Very bloody! (See Film Estimates 
for Octobe r.) 
[82] LILAC TIME (First National) 

\ somewhat ragged scenario, 
reminiscent of a number of re- 
cent war pictures, gives Colleen 


Moore some opportunity to al- 


ternate between heavy dramatics 
and slapstick. There are half a 
dozen grand airplane crashes, and 


some minor accidents, including 


a comedy smash with Colleen, 


who overdoes it on the slapstick 


side. But then she partially re- 


deems herself in her charming 


love scenes. Gary Cooper is bad- 
ly handicapped almost from the 
start. Had he been permitted, he 
could have given a _ consistently 
fine, serious performance, but 


early in the proceedings the di- 


rector’s sense of humor ran away 
with his discretion, and our poor 


hero becomes merely a burnt of 


fering on the -Itar of comedy. | 


was, as you may have gathered 


by this time, disappointed. (Se« 


Film Estimates for October.) 
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[83] THE RACKET 
(Caddo-Paramount) 
Crooked politics, bootlegging, 
gang wars, and the incorruptible 
officer of the law—the kind of un- 
derworld melodrama that inevit- 
ably suffers in its transfer from 
stage to screen, because most of 
the dramatics have to be crowded 
into the titles. Everybody is splen- 
didly cast except Thomas Meig- 
han, who plays himself with his 
usual consistency. Not that Mr. 
Meighan as Mr. Meighan isn’t 
perfectly sweet, you understand, 
but a continuous diet of sweets 
becomes monotonous after a 
One longs for a change. 
The picture is a regular orgy of 
opening and shutting doors. I 
give you my word, I never saw 
so many people go in and out and 
shut so many doors after them in 
so short a time! Of the fine cast, 
I pick Wolheim as the 
headliner, not only because he is 
a good actor, and has several big 
moments as Nick Scarsi the gang 


while. 


Louis 


leader, but also because he alone 
of all the players has the nerve to 
defy the conventions and walk 
out leaving a door open behind 
him. (See Film Estimates for Octo- 
ber.) 


[84] THE SINGING FOOL 
(Warner Brothers) 
A good all-round Al Jolson 
show, with Jolson singing a little, 
sobbing a little, hoofing a little 
and entertaining a whole lot—if 
you like that sort of thing. And 
With a little 


effort you might even imagine 


of course you do. 


you were seeing and hearing the 
real thing instead of a mechanical 
imitation. There is a particular- 
ly lovable baby named Davey 
Lee, said to be Mr. Jolson’s own 
discovery, who will capture any 
(Continued on page 241) 
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‘We Find Your 


DISTINCTLY 


to any other that has 











W. A. Wirt and A. H. Jones 
of Gary 
Writing About 
DeVry School Films 


ORE convincing than anything we might 
Say ourselves is this tribute to DeVry 
School Films by these two outstanding leaders 
in education of Gary, Ind. 
“We have been using a good portion of nearly all 
of your Film Lesson Courses during the past school 


year, and we find your material distinctly superior to 
any that has come to our attention in practically every 





Light in weight, completely self-contain- 
ed, easy to carry and simple to operate, 


the famous DeVry Type “E” is the favor- subject. 

ite projector the world over. No previous ry. . ma $ 

experience is necessary for operation. The We intend to purchase a number of these films for 

DeVry threads in & moment and helde our film library and to rent many of the remaining 
cenmmnianentniael 1,000 ft. of standard 35mm. film. films during the coming school year. We gladly rec- 











ommend your material to others who may be seeking 
Visual Education Material.” 


A. H. Jones, 

Director Visual Education. 
W. A... Wet, 

Superintendent of Schools. 

The definite superiority in DeVry School 
Films which these educators have noted, and 
which you will recognize, is based largely on 
the fact that they are specifically prepared for 
school use. 














Remember these are real teaching films, defi- 
nitely correlated with established school cour- 
ses, and arranged to cover the entire schoo! 
term. Prepared by educators and specialists, 





The New DeVry 16mm. Projector 


5 Saree ot empett ones. bt collaborating with experienced scenario writ- 
i wer working ° 

els Gen np omen projector of ers and laboratory men. Each film is accom- 
equal quality. Stop on film, an : 7 Dn . . is , 
sitel cult Weee wheels ube panied by a teacher’s lesson guide enabling any 
now using one or more of these new teacher to make an effective presentation and 
DeVrys for classroom or laboratory 

work. Price only $95.00. proper followup. 


Developed in this thorough and painstaking 
manner, DeVry School Films have been tested 























DE VRY IS THE WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF STANDARD 
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Come to our Attention” 








in actual school room use over a long period, 
and have proved their worth emphatically. 


Dudley Grant Hays, Director of Visual Edu- 
cation, Chicago Public Schools, writes: 


“I am glad to say I have used a great number of 
the teaching films of the Neighborhood Motion Picture 
Service, and find them well organized for the pur- 
pose intended. 

“I do not know of any other films for school use so 
well suited for the work.” 


After a thorough survey of the field, the Uni- 
versity of Kansas this Fall bought the complete 
86 reels of DeVry School Films to rent to the 
schools of the state for regular class room 
work. 


Eight Complete Courses Now Available 
F. S. Wythe, Editor-in-Chief 
By Dr. C. Clyde Fisher, 
American Museum of Natural History 
American Statesmen—6 Lessons By Jas. A. Fitzpatrick 
Citizenship—12 Lessons By C. A. Stebbins, 
Formerly with U. S. Bureau of Education 
World Geography—9 Lessons By DeForest Stull, Columbia University 
Vocational Guidance—9 Lessons By Fred C. Smith, Harvard University 
General Science—9 Lessons By Dr. Morris Meister 
Health and Hygiene—9 Lessons By Dr. Benj. C. Gruenberg, 
Director American Association for Medical Progress 
Electricity—14 Lessons By Joe W. Coffman 


Nature Study—18 Lessons 


Seene from the film “The Ant”, 
as it is being shown in the Em- 
erson School, Gary, Ind. These 
Nature Study films are edited by 
G. Clyde Fisher, Ph. D., LL.D., of 
the American Museum of Natural 
History, joint author of Nature 
Study Projects for Boy Scouts of 
America and Campfire Girls of 
America, and of publications for the 
Woodcraft League. 


All films are non-inflammable stock in either 
standard 35 mm. or 16 mm. widths. Available 
on purchase or rental basis, with or without 
DeVry Motion Picture Equipment. 


Directors, Teachers, School Executives, get 
detailed information, without obligation. Write 
for literature, including samples of actual 
teacher lesson guides which accompany films. 
Indicate courses which interest you partic- 
ularly. 


DeVry School Films, Inc. 


(Formerly Neighborhood Motion Picture Service, 
School Division) 


131 W. 42nd St., New York, Dept. 10 E.S. 
1111 Center St., Chicago, Dept. 10 E.S. 


(Please address nearest office.) 








MOTION PICTURE CAMERAS 


AND PORTABLE PROJECTORS 
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THE FILM 





Being the Combined Judgments of a National Committee on Current Theatrical Films 
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ESTIMATES 
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The Film Estimates have been officially endorsed by 


The Motion Picture Committee of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
The Motion Picture Committee of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
The Home and School Department of the American Farm Bureau Federation 











For m For For 
Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers) | Intelligent Youth Children 
Adults (15 te 20) | (under 15) 


| For | For | For 
Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers) | Intelligent Youth Children 
Adults | 5 to 20) | _(under 15) 





Adorable Cheat, The (Lila Lee) | Worthless | Mediocre No 
(Chesterfield) Another re-hash of | 
same old materials, not worth at- 


tention. 





Adventurer, The (Tim McCoy) | Mediocre 
(Metro) Preposterous and wild-eyed 
melodrama. 


Mediocre No 








Air Cireus, The (Sue Carol)(Fox) | Amusing | Good | Good 
Amusing, convincing bit of human | 
experience —two kids at aviation | 
school—no excessive heroics, villainy 
or sex. The kind of movie that | 
should be common instead of rare. 


Albany Night Boat, The (Olive | Hardly | No 
Borden) (Tiffany) Sex stuff, with | 
bloody fight between hero and vil- | 
lain and two attacks on heroine by | ‘ 
different men. 


| 

Baby Cyclone, The (Cody-Pringle) | Hardly | Better not | 
(Metro) Romance complicated by a | 
dog that is wanted by the women, 
hated by the men. Vulgarity and 
sophistication cheapen the farce. 


Battle of the Sexes, The (Jean | Perhaps |Unwhole- | No 
Hersholt) (U.A.) Lurid drama as | some 
sexy as the cheap title. D. W. Grif- } 
fith directed and he can hardly be | 
proud of it. 


Beau Broadway . (Pringle - Cody) | Feeble 


Feeble No 
(Metro) Feeble stuff about flapper, ‘ 
her guardian, her lover — and she 
marries her guardian. 
| 
Beautiful But Dumb (Patsy Ruth | Hardly Doubtful | No 


Miller) (Tiffany) “A nice sexy pic- 
ture, clean but alluring,” says the 
movie press. Homely stenographer 
turns flapper and marries boss. For | 
this story done well see The Cling- 
in? Vine. 


Beggars of Life (Wallace Beery) | Fairly good | Fair 
(Para.) Sordid, depressing but per- 
haps fairly true picture of hobo 
life. Beery’s “roughneck” hero un- 
usually good. 


| 
Too strong 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 





| 
Camerman, The (Buster Keaton) | Amusing Amusing Excellent 
(U.A.) A Keaton comedy, one of his 


best, refreshingly funny. | 


Caught in the Fog(Conrad Nagel) | Ordinary 
(Warner) Crooks and missing pearls | 
on a houseboat. Fair farce but not | 
helped much by the grotesque 
“sound” nor by Mack Swain’s pon- | 
derous efforts to be funny. 


Amusing Passahie 


Cavalier, The (Richard Talmadge) | Hardly Thrilling | Doubtful 
(Tiffany) Melodramatic thriller in | 
“sound”—violent heroics and broad | 
comedy. 

Code of the Scarlet (Ken May- | Hardly Perhaps Hardly 


nard) (First Nat'l) Melodrama of 
Canadian Northwest — usual thrills 
and violent fighting. 


Docks of New York, The (George | Interesting | Unsuitable | No 
Bancroft) (Para.) Thoroughly un- 
wholesome story in many respects, 
laid in a waterfront dive. But 
George Bancroft’s great acting of 
the tough hero compels not only in- 
terest but sympathy. 

Excess Baggage (William Haines) | Fair Perhaps No 
(Metro) The trials of a married pair 
of vaudeville actors. Some needless 
vulgarities. 


Gang War (Jack Pickford) | Hardly | No No 
(F.B.0.) Two gangs in bootleg war } 
etc., etc. 


Grain of Dust, The (Ricardo Cor- | Mediocre 
tez) (Tiffany) Six reels of “‘sex ap- 
peal’? with some vulgarities for good 
measure, and the usual ‘“moral’’ 
conclusion. 


| Better not | No 


Husbands for Rent (Owen Moore) Offensive | By no No 
(Warner) Bedroom farce. The at- means 
tempts at “suggestiveness”’ here be- 
come positively offensive and vulgar. 


Kit Carson(Fred Thomson) (Para.) | Fair Rather Pessable 
Attempted portrayal of the histori- good 
cal Kit Carson by the man who did 
Jesse James. Semi-interesting. | 

Land of the Silver Fox (Rin-Tin- | Might be Perhaps By no 
Tin) (Warner) Beautiful scenery, | well to means 


splendid work by the dog—but film | bee it 
utterly unfit for children. What a 

pity the producers know no better! 

Now they have the dog’s owner 
draw his revolver to shoot Rinty in 
close-up—twice, for it is made to 
appear that Rinty has killed and 
eaten a baby! Thus, moviedom uses 

its greatest asset for child enter- 
tainment. 


Last Moment, The (Paul Fejos, | Novel 
Director) (State Rights) An intel- 
ligent experiment, unusual and 
rather interesting. Filming the life- 
scenes that flash through the 
thoughts of a drowning man. 


| Perhaps No 


Man Made Woman (Leatrice Joy) | Fair Doubtful No 
(Pathe) Highly sophisticated story 
of modern wife who demands same 


freedom after marriage as before. 


Mating Call, The (Thomas Mei- | Poor 
ghan)(Para.) War marriage—annul- 


Doubtful No 


ment re - marriage — wholesale 
vamping. | 
Midnight Taxi, The (Antonio Mo- | Mediocre | Hardly No 
reno)(Warner) Lively melodrama of 
rum runners — honest crook — gun 
fights — and always “the girl.” 
Modern Mothers(Helen Chadwick) | Hardly No |No 
(Columbia) Parisian actress of | 


countless love affairs comes back to 
America to see daughter she left 
there. Her reputation makes com- 
plications. 


Moran of the Marines (Richard | Mediocre Passable 
Dix) (Para.) Feeble picture with 

little interest and Ruth Elder in it. 

But Richard Dix compensates to 

some degree. 


Passable 
| 
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Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers) 


—_—— 


Mother Knows Best (Madge Bel- 
lamy) (Fox) Clean, human picture 
marred by overdrawn character of 
mother. Louise Dresser handles the 
thankless part skillfully or it would 
be a burlesque. Barry Norton does 
an engaging hero, but Madge Bel- 
lamy is inadequate. 


Night Watch, The (Billie Dove) 
(First Nat’l]) Captain of French 
warship, on eve of great war, re- 
frains from telling his wife what 
an intelligent husband in real life 
would certainly have told his intel- 
ligent wife—thus making possible 
the story that follows. Granted 
this, the film is notable for fine 
unity of time and action, and for 
the work of certain foreign actors 
in the cast. 


On to Reno (Marie Prevost) 
(Pathe) Wife lures a substitute to 
do her “‘residence’’ at Reno. Cheap 
and some vulgar spots. 

Our Dancing Daughters (Joan 


Crawford) (Metro) One of the most 
objectionable pictures in a subtle 
way. Intelligent parents should see 
and consider the effect on millions 
of young people who will see this 
“great screen success.” 


Out of the Ruins (Barthelmess) 
(First Nat’l) A war story with some 
good acting but overloaded with im- 
probabilities. Hero deserts from his 
regiment, rejoins his sweetheart, re- 
joins regiment, is sentenced and 


shot but the firing squad missed 
him!!! 
Ransom (Lois Wilson) (Colum- 


bia) Love affair with Chinese un- 
derworld for background. Hero has 
secret formula for deadly gas—kid- 
napped child, etc. 


Red Dance, The (Dolores del Rio) 
(Fox) Wild melodrama of Russian 
Revolution hero executed with a 
blank cartridge, buried, and resur- 
rected as final thrill. 


River Pirate, The (Victor Mc- 
Laglen) (Fox) Crook life glorified 
hard boiled sailor of convict record 
befriends a boy and trains him in 


thievery. Boy is saved by “‘love’’ 
at last. 
Runaway Girls (Shirley Mason) 


(Columbia) Absurd story of parents 
taking to the gay life—their daugh- 
ter returning from college is dis- 
gusted, leaves home, is caught by 
white slavers and saved by hero. 


Say It With Sables (Francis X. 
Bushman) (Columbia) Offered as a 
“problem play’’—with the problem 
of the son falling in love with his 
father’s mistress. Solved by murder 
of the mistress. 


Show People (Marion Davies) 
(Metro) Uneven but amusing film 
of the country girl breaking into 


the movies. Gives much of the “in- 
side’ of Hollywood production and 
glimpses of some screen favorites. 


Singing Fool, The (Al Jolson) 
(Warner) A notable picture and the 


finest “‘sound’’ achievement to date 
Excellent work by Jolson and the 
new boy actor, David Lee Scene 


laid mainly in night-life cafe, but 
ractically unobjectionable. 


Sinners’ Parade (Victor Varconi) 
(Columbia) Heroine is schoolteacher 
by day, nude model in gay cafe by 
night. Complications with bootleg- 
gers, raiders, and most of the re- 
spectable characters turn out hypo- 
crites or crooks. 





For | cn For For 
Intelligent Youth Children 
Adults (15 to 20) | (under 15) 

Fair Interesting | Passable 


Interesting | Rather 
good 


Mediocre No 


Ought to Thorough- 
be seen ly unwhole- 
and some 
thought 

about 


Passable Passable 


Hardly Perhaps 
Hardly Hardly 
Hardly Doubtful 


Unwhole- 


some 


Worthless 


Mediccre No 


Amusing Good 
Notable Excellen 
Rubbish Bad 


Unsuitable 


No 


} Too strong 


No 


Good 


Good if not 
too sad 





| For For For 
Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers) | Intelligent Youth Ch 
_| (15 to 20) | (under 15) 





Adults 





Soe This is Love (Shirley Mason) | Silly Hardly No 
Columbia) Absurd story of male 
lressmaker (Willie Collyer) who 
akes up boxing and knocks out pro- 
fessional pugilist to win his girl. 
State Street Sadie (Conrad Nagel) | Hardly Perhaps 
Warner) Rather weak underworld | 
story with Conrad Nagel in dual 
role. Some effective “sound.” 


Hardly 





(Eve Southern) | Mediocre 

(Tiffany) Presenting a waterfront | 

heroine totally devoid of scruples, | 

decency or morals, devoting herself | 
| 


Stormy Waters Doubtful No 





to making trouble for all the decent | 
characters. 


| Doubtful Doubtful 


Submarine (Jack Holt) (Colum- 
bia) Extraordinary under-sea pho- 
tography of great interest and val- 
ue buried in an unwholesome story 
of barefaced infidelity by hero’s 
oung wife with hero’s friend. | 


Perhaps 


Take Me Home (Bebe Daniels) | Amusing | Excellen: Good 


(Para.) A lively comedy of stage | 
life, rather natural and quite clean 
and funny. | 





Ten‘h Avenue (Joseph Schild-|Passable | Doubtful | No 


kraut) (Pathe) Underworld melo- 
lrama, realistic and quite strong — | | 
with two crooks in love with the 
heroine. 


Toilers, The 
Jr.) (Tiffany) 


(Douglas Fairbanks, | Fair 
Mining camp story | | 
of orphan girl adopted by three | 
miners. Fire in shaft as vivid and 
stirring climax. | 


| Fair | Too strong 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Under the Tonto Rim (Richard Hardly Perhaps 
Arlen) (Para.) Lurid western melo- | 
drama of gold discovery in Arizona. | 
Usual guns, gambling, etc. 


Virgin Lips (Olive Borden) (Co- Worthiees \ aeons No 
lumbia) White girl—Mexican bandit _ 
vulgar boudoir struggle — hero 
saves in superhuman style. | 
Waterfront (Mackaill- Mulhall) | Fair | Amusing | Good 


Nat’l) A comedy of sailor- 
farm life, the latter win- 
ning out after an amusing struggle. } 


| Doubtful No 


(First 
life vs. 


While the City Sleeps (Lon Chan- | Exciting 
ey) (Metro) Crooks and their sweet- 
ies, gang-war and police, many 
shootings — Lon Chaney as plain- 


clothes man without make-up. | 


| Passable 


Win That Girl (Sue Carol) (Fox) | Mediocre Passable 
Showing football as played in 1890, 
1905 and 1928—with silly story of 
the love affairs of two rival families, 
through the three generations. In- 
une but harmless. 
Woman Disputed, The (Norma | Fair Doubtful | No 


Talmadge) (U.A.) Heroine, a street- 
walker, saved and loved by two of- 
ficers in the great war, one a Rus- 
sian, one an Austrian. Artificial 
and improbable situation is devel- 
oped to make her sacrifice of her 
honor an act of heroic patriotism 
and glory. Film notable only for 
excellent acting of the two men. 


Women They Talk About 
Rich) (Warner) Mildly amusing 
‘omedy of town politics—mostly un- 
»bjectionable—chief feature the fine 
speaking voices of Irene Rich and 
Claude Gillingwater, 


Wright Idea, The (Johnny Hines) 
(First Nat’l) Farce comedy, turn- 
ng on hero’s invention of a lumi- 
nous ink, which difficulty 
with rum runners. 


(Irene | Passable Passable Perhaps 


Thin Amusing Perhaps 


solves 


McCoy) (Metro) Perhaps 
woolly Western—Indian 
rescue more Indians — 


Buffalo Bill, etc., etc. 


Wyoming (Tim Exciting 
Wild and 


massacre 


Hardly 


rescue by 
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The Educational Film in Budapest | 


HE exhibition of Hungarian 
films at the International 
Film Exposition in The Hague 
was one of the best of all coun- 
tries represented. In the report 
given by Bela Agotai, general di- 
rector of the Educational Com- 
munity Film Company of Buda- 
pest, the following interesting 
story was told: 
“After having been persuaded 
of the immense educational value 








The Capitol of Hungary at Budapest 


of the film, the city council of the 
Hungarian capital determined to 
introduce visual instruction in the 
schools of Budapest. As far back 
as 1912 films were made obliga- 
tory in the program, and in 1913, 
upon the initiative of Mr. Agotai, 
studios and laboratories for the 
production of educational films 
were founded. 

“In those years, such a move 
seemed almost revolutionary to 
the mvre conservative teachers. 
In spite of this fact, however, and 
the many handicaps during the 
World War, the production of 
first-class educational films was 
kept up. The work in the labor- 








atories was always based upon 
the recommendations and studies 
of special committees of the 
soard of Education. 

“The presentation of films in 
the classroom put before us many 
problems. The first difficulty was 
the elimination of all fire hazard. 
Through the invention of an 
Hungarian mechanic, Louis Siul- 
los, a projection machine was 
built that excluded all danger of 
fire. This machine has since been 
completed as a portable project- 
ograph and the schools of Buda- 
pest and the spacious halls of the 
Gymnasia have been equipped 
with it. So we worked to protect 
our youth from the corruptive in- 
fluences of the public cinemas. 
The production of our education- 
al films reached all departments 
and sections of the school system 
and are made up as required by 
the different branches (elemen- 
tary, vocational, etc.) and as dic- 
tated by the varying ages of the 
pupils. 

“The production of educational 
films in our laboratories now per- 
mits the use of the film in 


102 elementary schools (for 
children of both sexes) 

23 citizen boys’ schools 

31 girls’ schools 

50 vocational schools for boys 

15 vocational schools for girls 

“All taken together, this means 
that visual instruction is offered 
tegularly to nearly 80,000 stu- 
dents. Production has now to- 
taled approximately 200,000 feet 
of negative film, and roughly 
speaking, about 10,000 film pres- 
entations have been given to the 
schools since the founding of the 
city film laboratories. 

“This program of film produc- 
tion is only the beginning of a 
big undertaking planned for a 


series of years. It is the aim of the 
Budapest producers to create 
contacts with other educational 
film producers in foreign coun- 
tries, so that an international ex- 
change can be established.” | 
This brief account will serve 
merely to show that Hungary is 
quite in the forefront in the edu- 
cational film movement, and their 
films shown at the Educational 
Film Conference were of first 
quality, so that their future pro- 
gress will be worth our serious 


attention. 


Classroom Observations 
in Germany 

O* THE actual work being 

done in visual education in 

Saxony, an interesting observa- 


tion was made in a_ township 


school at Glashutte in the Erzge- 





Hansel and Gretel 


From the shadow slides of fairy 
tales by Johann Seipp, Sttittgart. 


birge. A primary class of twenty- 

one boys and girls was held by 

the visual instruction supervisor, 
(Continued on page 246) 
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The Filming of a Lesson on Courtesy 


N interesting film project 
A was worked out in the 
Holmes Platoon School of Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. Under the 
general heading of Character Ed- 
ucation, Courtesy, a phase of the 
semester's work was developed 
with the use of motion pictures. 
These motion pictures were not 
only original in plot, as the story 
was written by members of the 
class, but the picture was acted 
by the class and the teacher took 
the scenes with her own Cine 
Camera. When the film was fin- 


ished, she arranged the scenes in 


proper sequence, and showed 
them on an Eastman Model A 


The finished picture 
Cour- 


projector. 
titled 


’ 


was “A Lesson in 


tesy.’ 
SYNOPSIS 


John, a new boy, enters the 
school for the first time and is 
assigned to the Auditorium 5a 
class. The class is having a so- 
cialized lesson on Courtesy con- 
ducted by a pupil teacher. As 
John enters, the teacher ceases 
her writing at the board and in- 
troduces him to the class. The 
pupils around him lend him paper 
and pencil and help him to un- 
derstand the work. The lesson 
continues with the teacher call- 
ing for descriptions as to how 
one should enter the school build- 
ing. The pupils respond with 
such answers as “Orderly,” 
“Girls first,” “Boys hold the door 
open,” etc. The teacher then 
asks one pupil to give a full de- 
scription of the whole procedure, 
and as the child comes to the 
front and describes the scene the 
picture fades into the actual scene 
of children entering school in the 


proper manner. This procedure 
continues with questions and an- 
swers until scenes of “Greeting 
People;” “Conduct at a Party ;” 
and “Conduct on the Street;” are 
given, first by description and 
then by a fading in of the actual 
scene. 

In the meantime the teacher 
pupil has asked the children to 
make a list of all the courteous 
actions that they are learning. 
Some raise hands that they have 
no pencils and the teacher asks 
the new boy to pass the pencils. 
In this scene the proper method 
of passing pointed ob j ects and 
similar “classroom courtesies” 
are brought out. 

At the conclusion of the pic- 
ture, the children are asked to 
read the lists that they have 
made. John, the new boy, is very 
much excited as he has a courtesy 
that the rest have not listed. He 
comes to the board and writes, 
“Be kind to strangers,” telling 
the class that this item was first 
on his list because he knows all 
about it. When he came into the 
room the teacher and pupils were 
kind to him and he likes the 
school. The closing scene shows 
the children clapping delightedly 
and patting the new boy on the 
back as he takes his seat. The 
closing title is: “Politeness is to 
do and say, the kindest things in 
the kindest way.” 


PROCEDURE OF THE PROJECT 
Aim: To develop and encaur- 
age courteous actions at all times. 
Plan: A—Discussion of 
known to children and noted fot 
callant or courteous actions, suct 
as King Arthur and Robin Hood, 
ringing out the way children ad- 
with due em- 


heroes 


mire these heroes 
phasis on courtesy 
B—Discussion of places where 


courtesy may be practiced. The 


result of the discussion divides 
the subject matter into Courtesy 
in the School, Courtesy in the 
Home, Courtesy on the Street, 
and Courtesy in Society. 

C—Discussion of Courtesy in 
the School, pantomiming various 
courteous acts. 

D—Discussion of Courtesy in 
the Home, in the same manner. 

E—Discussion of Courtesy on 
the Street, likewise. 

F—Discussion of Courtesy in 
Society, in the same way. 

G—After sufficient practice, 
pictures taken of the first subject 
under discussion. 

H—Pictures taken 
subject. 

I—Pictures taken of third sub- 
ject. 

J—Review of all work done in 
class and as a climax a showing 
of the picture filmed. 


of second 


RESULTS 

The conduct of the children 
during the showing of the film 
was one of absolute attention. At 
the close of the picture, comments 
were made by the members of the 
class as to the value of the pic- 
ture and it was found that a ma- 
jority of the pupils liked the pic- 
ture because they were in it. This 
was a very natural reaction. The 
point was then brought out that 
they liked the picture because 
they saw how they looked when 
they “did-nice things.” 

The picture was also shown to 
the different classes of the school 
with the same outstanding com- 
ments. “We liked it because we 
saw our friends in it.” There has 
been a noticeable change in con- 
duct and courtesy not only in the 
class that studied the subject but 
also in the classes that saw the 
film. 

ROANNA W. HILL 
Holmes School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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0) 
SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 
Conducted by Dr. F. DEAN McCLusky 
Assistant Director, Scarborough School, Scarborough-on-Hudson, N.Y. 
CG) 
The British Experiment with School Films 
LEMENTARY school chil- of nature and travel pictures, de- 


dren from forty districts in 
and around London took part in 
an experiment with educational 
films held at the Kingsway Hall 
on Saturday mornings from Oc- 
tober to March, 1927-1928. The 
results of the experiment have 
been discussed in a report issued 
by the British Instructional 
Films, Limited. A summary of 
the report published in the Times 
Educational Supplement contains the 
following paragraphs which are 


of interest to American educa- 
tors: 
“Statistics, the report states, 


had revealed the fact that over 
90 per cent of the children attend- 
ing the elementary schools visit 
the cinema at least once a week, 
and teachers begin to ask, ‘What 
kind of films are your children 
seeing week by week? What 
sort of an appeal is being made 
to their imagination? The re- 
sults of the investigation were 
disturbing. In many of the poor- 
er districts children are seeing 
scenes of foolish extravagance, 
passion, divorce and murder, and 
every educationist knows that 
everything a child sees and hears 
goes to form a part of his experi- 
ence, helps him to compose his 
own individual picture of life, and 
determines his future attitude 
toward it. In the meantime, in- 
terest in the subject had awak- 
ened within the trade itself, and 
British Instructional Films, Lim- 
ited, which had already had proof 
of the popularity among children 


cided to widen the experimental 
field and to put its own tentative 
conclusions to the test. The Lon- 
don County Council itself gave 
lead by permitting the use of its 
school organization for the sale 
of tickets to the school children, 
providing that its approval of the 
program had first been obtained. 
The exhibitions took place on 
one Saturday morning a month 
from October until March, mak- 
ing six in all. 


“The program without excuse 
or compromise broke straight 
away from ‘sex appeal.’ It was 
realized that the average boy or 
girl is not yet directly interested 
in these subjects and is far too 
attend 

brought 


to them unless 
undue 


busy to 
they 
prominence, as they are on the 
screen. The boy is still some- 
thing of a savage and wants to 
prove his prowess, to participate 
in adventures, to act as the hero; 
the girl shares these desires, but 
usually to a smaller extent, add- 
in the do- 


are into 


ing to them interest 
mestic arts of ‘keeping house’, 
nursing, and what not. Both are 
interested in animals, the coun- 
tryside, the sea, and all the com- 
monplace miracles of nature. It 
was upon these facts that the pro- 
grams were based. Each con- 
tained a Pathe’ Pictorial, two na- 
ture pictures, a picture dealing 
with the lives of people of other 
lands, and a suitable feature film, 
e. g., Livingstone, Robinson Crusoe 


and Peter Pan. 


the 


concerned 


“So far as elementary 


schools were nearly 
forty districts in and around Lon- 
don were represented during the 


series, parties of children coming 


from various localities. The 
teachers were indefatigable in 
their support. All departments 


of the elementary schools were 
represented—central, boys’, girls’, 
junior mixed and infants’—and in 
more than one case every depart- 
ment in a given school brought a 
party at some time during the ex- 
hibitions. Secondary schools 
and private schools were well rep- 
resented, but not, as was natural, 
to the same extent as elementary 
schools. 

“By the end of the first pro- 
gram the experiment had justified 
itself. 
Hall 
paused to 
quire the nature of the entertain- 
ment which provoked such bursts 
of merriment. They were sur- 
prised to find that this was not 
due to a ‘shot’ in slapstick com- 
edy, but to the fact that a cater- 
pillar, after' making a vigorous ef- 


People at the Kingsway 


during these exhibitions 


listen, smile and in- 


fort, had at last succeeded in dis- 
carding the coat it had outgrown! 
The laughter and applause were 
expressions of the _ instinctive 
felt by young 
growing thing for another. Ev- 
ery film was followed with the 
attention, the 
same swift grasp of conscious and 
one 


sympathy one 


same _ absorbed 
until 
was forced to the conclusion that 
it is the palate of the adult, and 


unconscious humor, 
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Eastman Classroom Films 





Seeing the Panama Canal in Action 


Classroom Films in geography and general science are now available. 
Write us for a demonstration. 


EASTMAN TEACHING FILMS, Inc. 


SUBSIDIARY OF EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 




















How To Keep Up Student Interest! 


The enthusiastic student is an asset. He 
assimilates knowledge with ease, makes 
good marks and gives the teacher a mini- 
mum of trouble. 


Keeping even dull students interested is 
comparatively easy with a B. & L. Balopti- 
con. Most youngsters are “eye-minded.” 
That which they see objectively is im- 








pressed on their minds as a definite picture 
—hence retained in memory. That which 
they read or are told is less readily im- 
pressed on their minds as a picture, and, 
unless the student is gifted with that fac- 
ulty, rare in children, the ability of creating 
vivid mental images, he is seriously limited 
in his ability to assimilate educational sub- 
jects presented in book or lecture form. 


Present your subject in picture form with 
a Balopticon and you will keep your pupils 
interested. The Balopticon can be used to 
project pictures from slides, opaque pic- 
tures, objects or with the proper attach- 
ment, from film. 


Write for full details. 


Bausch & Lomb 


Optical Company 
629 St. Paul St. - Rochester, N. Y. 
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not that of the child, which has 
to be tickled with obviously ‘fun- 
ny’ pictures. The child finds all 
sorts of things delightfully funny 
—a bear at the Zoo taking its 
‘little daily dose’ of condensed 
milk; a wheik retreating hurried- 
ly over the sea floor at the ap- 


proach of a diver; an Eskimo 
child showing some bashfulness 
over the business of having her 
photograph taken; a jolly negro 
miner enjoying a square meal af- 
ter the day’s toil. 

“The great number of letters 
since received by British Instruc- 











Visual 
Instruction 


Daylight Lanterns 


Stereographs 
Lantern Slides 


Stereoscopes 


A Visual Aid for 
Every Visual Need 


Social Sciences 
Primary Reading 
High School Sciences 
| Map Slides 


Write for further information 


KEYSTONE VIEW 
| COMPANY 


Meadville, Penn. 
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tional Films from teachers and 
others interested in children and 
their welfare leaves no doubt of 
the great desire for an extension 
of programs for children—pro- 
grams which in the words of Mr. 


Charles Tennyson, C. M. G., ‘shall 


appeal to their intellect instead of 
merely assaulting their emo- 
tions.’ ” (School and Society, May 
26, 1928. Pp.622-23.) 


School Notes 


AN EFFECTIVE USE OF THE 
“CHRONICLES OF AMERICA” 


Mr. I. W. Delp of Canton, Ohio, 
gives a brief account of the meth- 
ods he uses in teaching with the 
Yale “Chronicles of America.” He 
says: 

“Each of my seventh and eighth 
grades makes in intimate study each 
year of one or more of the photoplays 
which bear directly upon the history 
work of the grade. I run the picture, 
stop it for comment on a “still” or for 
teacher’s comment or pupil’s question 
or comment. Pupils take notes. After 
the film has been shown they fully 
discuss what they have seen, raising 
questions as to accuracy; whether pos- 
sible to have been pictured at the ac- 
tual site; what other episodes might 
have been shown; mhat others had bet- 
ter have been shown and why; what 
new ideas were noted; what old ideas 
were contradicted. If any point re- 
mains in doubt, the film is run over 
again to be certain as to its story. If 
disagreement continues, the search 
goes into research for settlement. I 
recall, for instance, a boy raising the 
question as to whether glass should be 
shown in a western Pennsylvania log 
house. The picture clearly shows it, 
Investigation proved the picture to be 
historically accurate. It was an inter- 
esting chase after facts which taught 
much more than that glass was used 
at a certain place at a certain time. I 
neglected to say that we have some 
preliminary study before showing. The 
pupils make a list of picturable epi- 
sodes which they think of sufficient 
value for the photoplay. They then 
cut their list to ten. The teacher then 
studies with them the historical back- 
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ground and synopsis sheet, checking 
the episodes against their choice. After 
the final showing and discussion the 
class prepares a lesson plan or study 
sheet.” 


Editorial 


(Continued from page 220) 

The results! The pupil-group 
taught with films showed gains 
over the pupil-group taught with- 
out films—but by equally skillful 
teachers—as follows: 

In Geography 33%. 

In General Science 15%. 

Average gain for both subjects 
24%. 

The economic significance of 
such results is thus stated in the 
official announcement: “If |pro- 
perly planned classroom films 
can raise pupils’ marks by an 
average of 24%, many failures 
will be turned into passing marks, 
since the great majority of fail- 
ures are by less than 24%. Thus 
the time required for repeating 
courses will be saved in many 
children’s education, and large 
cost will be saved to munici- 
palities. The average expense 
of keeping a child in school for 
a year is $100, which in Chicago, 
far instance, where there are 30,- 
u0O failures a year, would mean 
# saving of $3,000,000 a year if 





failures could be completely elim- 
inated.” 

The last page of the announce- 
ment is unexpected1y—and 
doubtless unintentionally hu- 
morous. It is largely platitude, 
where we should expect new and 
illuminating deductions For 
example, it is solemnly stated 
that pictures “appear more effec- 
tive in imparting the concrete as 
pects of the subject than know- 
ledge of the more abstract facts.” 
This utterly obvious truth ranks 
as’a truism of venerable age. 
Comenius knew it, and it hardly 
needs “proof” in 1928. Indeed, 
it has been endlessly, 
whenever, pictures have been 
used for instructional purposes. 
When the full, official report of 
the committee is available, we 
trust that the last chapter will 
contain the conclu 
sions which should be forthcom 
ing from an experiment of such 
perfection and magnitude. 


pr \ ed 


signincant 


The Theatrical Field 


(Continued from page 231) 
audience. He plays the part of 
the famous musical star’s beloved 
child, the Sonny Boy of the song 
Jolson, naturally, plays the star, 
unhappily married and living on- 
ly for the boy. The baby dies, 
papa cries, staggers back to the 
theater, and goes on with the 
show—the clown with the break- 
ing heart. Josephine Dunn does 
fairly well with an unsympathetic 
part, and Betty Bronson appears 
briefly, but pleasantly. (See Film 
Estimates for October.) 


[85] WARMING UP (Paramount) 
Richard Dix in a baseball com- 
edy. It’s just an everyday sort 
of story but it has the irresistible 
combination of Dix, "Roscoe 
Karns, Wade Boteler, Philo Mc- 
Cullough, and a set of sure-fire 
titles. And besides, it has Jean 
Arthur who is rather a darling. 
Philo McCullough, by the way, is 
graduated from the ranks of the 
polished villains, and does a nice 
piece of work as a boastful ball 
player. (See Film Estimates for Oc- 
tober.) 
[86] THE WOMAN DISPUTED 
(United Artists) 
Unusually good performances 
by Gilbert Roland and the late 
Arnold Kent make Norma Tal- 
madge’s latest production stand 
out a little from the ordinary run 
of pictures. As close friends, a 
Russian and an Austrian, who be- 
come enemies, first because of 
their love for the same woman, 
and later through the war, Ro- 
land and Kent do most effective 
work. Miss Talmadge’s impres- 
sion of a woman of the streets 


A droop- 


ing cigarette in one corner of the 


is the traditional one. 


mouth, arms akimbo, a shrugged 
shoulder, define the limits of her 
characterization. Some very thin 


spots in the fabric of the plot and 
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Thousands of 
Borrowers 


make regular use of our 


Free Film Service 


Borrower Pays Only 
Transportation Costs 


All motion pictures on standard- 
width non-inflammable prints. 16 
mm. prints also available as indi- 
cated. 


The Romance of Rubber 
(2 reels) 


Rubber growing on an Amer- 
ican owned plantation in Su- 
matra, and the preparation of 
the latex for shipment. 

An illustrated booklet will 
be sent with the film. 


Listening In (1 reel) 


A popular film on radio, 
showing the manufacture of a 
receiving set. 


Proved (1, 2 or 4 reels) 


An intensely interesting 
story of the tests to which 
automobiles are put, under ev- 
ery possible road and weather 
condition. (Also available in 16 
mm. width.) 


The Historic Hudson (1 reel) 

A trip by boat up the Hud- 
son River, past points of his- 
toric interest famous in legend 
and story. A beautiful subject, 
with real teaching value. 


Practical Cooking Lessons 
(5 subjects, 1 reel each) 
Made especially for Domes- 
tic Science and Club groups. 
Show in a most interesting 
manner the preparation of spe- 
cial dishes. 


Send for One of the Above Sub- 
jects. It Will be Shipped to You 
at No Cost Except Trnasportation. 
A Complete Booklet Listing All 
Our Films Mailed on Request. 


Circulation Department 


ROTHACKER FILM 
CORPORATION 


Douglas D. Rothacker, President 
7510 N. Ashland Avenue 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Do You Teach 


Geography? 


If you teach or direct the teaching of 
Geography, you will want to investi- 
gate the JOURNAL OF GEOGRA- 
PHY, an illustrated monthly magazine 
owned by the National Council of Ge- 
ography Teachers, and published espe- 
cially for schools. It not only supplies 
information to the teacher, but supple- 
ments the class work. It includes ex- 
cellent geographic studies of coun- 
tries, regions, industries, cities, etc.; 
actual illustrations of successful meth- 
ods of teaching; sources of geography 
material; discussions of the latest and 
best advances that are being made in 
the teaching of geography; and in al! 
a body of information that enables a 
member to enrich his work in a man- 
ner that places him far in advance of 
others less fortunate. 


The Journal Gives You— 


Supplementary material that can be 
used by students and teachers d 
Photographs, maps and diagrams for 
class use Illustrations of the 
best teaching methods—so complete 
you can use them Sources of 
numerous teaching aids such as new 
books, maps and pictures . . . Con- 
fidence by enabling you to know the 
best and thus keep several leagues 
uhead of the non-subscribers 

Success to teachers and students wh? 
sincerely want it Prestige to 
you as a Geography Teacher. 


he JOURNAL 9 GEOGRAPHY 





One Copy FREE 


| 

If you teach or direct the teach- 
ing of geography, pin this cou- 

pon to your letterhead, send it to | 

us, and we will send you a com- l 

| 

| 

| 

| 

! 


of Geography. See for yourself 
how it will help you in your 
Published by K8 


teaching. 
ASN J NYSTROM & CO 
Snoot Maps, GLOBES. AND CHARTS 


«3333 Elston Ave. Chicago, Illinois 


| 

| us, 

H plimentary copy of the Journal 
| 








an almost maudlinly sentimental 
ending weaken an otherwise sat- 
isfactory story. (See Film Estimates 
in this issue.) 
[871THE RIVER PIRATE (Fox) 
An effective rendering of the 
underworld type of story, begin- 
ning in the penitentiary, where 
an old offender befriends a 
youngster who is unjustly im- 
prisoned. Organized thievery 
along the water fronts, a dra- 
matic clash with detectives, anda 
complicating love interest are the 
high spots in the plot. Victor Mc- 
Laglen and Nick Stuart carry the 
burden of the action competently, 
with Lois Moran and Donald 
Crisp adding satisfactory _ per- 
Unusually good pho- 
tography is a feature. (See Film 
Estimates in this issue.) 


formances. 


[88] WAITE SHADOWS IN THE 
SOUTH SEAS 

(Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer ) 

Offering more than the usual 

dusky romance and hula dance. 


Played by Monte Blue, Raquel 


Torres, and a cast composed 
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chiefly of Tahitian natives. Pho- 
tographed in the actual locale of 
the story, it has some gorgeous 
tropical settings. It has also 
some totally unnecessary sound 
effects. (See Film Estimates for Oc- 
tober.) 


Historic Williamsburg as 
a National Museum 


(Continued from page 222) 


pirates captured with Blackbeard 
and here also were confined Gen- 
eral Hamilton and Major Hay, 
Clarke 
took as prisoners of war at the 


whom George Rogers 
fall of Vincennes in 1779 and sent 
to Williamsburg as captives for 
incarceration. 

One of the features of the res- 
toration plan is the repair and 
restoration of the main College 
building bringing it as near as 
possible to the design of the orig- 
inal Sir Christopher Wrenn 
building erected in 1692. Noth- 


ing will be spared to make the 





Our present library includes: 


slides or flat pictures may be ordered. 


stock. These productions include: 
HOW LIFE BEGINS: (4 reels) 
THE LIVING WORLD: (4 reels) 
FOOD: (1 reel) 
THE FLAME OF LIFE: (1 reel) 





Visual Education Service « 
GEORGE E. STONE, Producer and Director 


VISUAL EDUCATION SERVICE, INC. is a non-profit institution organized under the 
laws of California for the purpose of establishing a central international library and 
laboratory for the collection, production and wide-spread distribution of illustrative aids 
to education. This material is sold to educational institutions for a reasonable profit; 
but with the distinct reservation under our charter that all net revenue can be used only 
for extension of the scrvice and can never be distributed as dividends. 


LANTERN SLIDES, STEREOGRAPHS & FLAT PHOTOGRAPHS 
AMOEBA TO MAN—100 slides covering the subject of General Zoology. 
TREES OF CALIFORNIA—115 slides or 87 stereographs . 
MARINE LIFE—25 slides and stereographs. 
CALIFORNIA WILD FLOWERS—50 slides and stereographs. 
WESTERN BIRDS—75 slides and stereographs. 
Also, a large and representative collection of negatives on Arizona and parts of Cali- 
fornia, the West Coast of Mexico, Panama, Cocos and the Galapagos Islands, from which 


Motion Pictures: We are in a position to deliver new prints on any of Mr.” 


Stone’s motion pictures on either standard or slow-burning 


WE HAVE NOW IN PROCESS OF PRODUCTION: 
. bs Th ory and Revelations of the Microscope 
Motion Pictures: The Mendelian Laws of Inheritance 


he Movements of Plants 


Stereographs and Lantern Slides: 


General Botany (Slides only) 
Our National Parks (Slides and Stereographs) 
Slides also made to order from owner's negatives For further information, prices and 


catalogue, please address 7024 Melrose Ave., Los Angeles, California. 


7024 Melrose Ave. 
Los Angeles 
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restoration of this historic build- 





ing complete and absolutely fire- 
proof. There are two other build- 
ings in the College grounds that 
date far back into the Colonial 
period, the president’s house, in 
excellent state of preservation, 
and the Braftferton House, orig- 
inally used as the school for the 
Indians but at present used as 
the College administration offices. 

The work of carrying out the 
stupendous project of restoring 
Williamsburg to its Colonial ap- 
pearance will probably require 
some years and will involve the 
expenditure of vast sums of mon- 
ey, but when it is once finished 
it will be a national shrine and a 
mecca for the present and future 
generations of America. The 
dedication of this monumental 





work will be the occasion of one 


] 


of the most elaborate and spec 


( rtesy of The Virginia Journal of Education 


tacular pageants ever witnessed F 
i : Pas The Old State Prison 
in this country. 
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May be Rented by Any School, 


Church or Community 


Julius Caeser (6 reels) 


Pilgrim’s Progress (4 reels) 
Helen Kellar (Life of,) in “Deliverance” (7 reels) 


Knights of the Square Table (5 reels) 


(A Boy Scout Picture) 


To Learn Nearest Distribution Point, Write Direct to 





MASTER PRODUCTIONS 


Anthony and Cleopatra (6 reels) 
Spartacus (6 reels) Last Days of Pompeii (6 reels) 


GEORGE KLEINE, Motion Pictures 


49 West 45th Street New York City 
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Where the commercial firms—whose activities have an important bearing on progress in the visual field— 
are free to tell their story in their own words. The Educational Screen is glad to reprint here, within 
necessary space limitations, such material as seems to have most informational and news value to our readers 
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Pathe Educational Motion Pictures in 


16 mm. Width 


NDICATIVE of the growing 

demand for educational film 
subjects in 16 mm. width is the 
anouncement from Pathe’ Ex- 
change, 35 W. 45th Street, New 
York City, to the effect that the 
Pathe’ Science Series on Human 
and Physical Geography, the 
Screen Studies (Nature Study 
Subjects), two Pictorial Clubs 
films (Singing and Stinging and Our 
Common Enemy) besides the Chil- 
dren of All Lands series, are 
now available in 16 mm. film for 
outright sale to schools and other 
institutions equipped for 16 mm. 
projection. 

The Human and 
Geography Series were edited at 
Harvard University and comprise 
10 subjects each. 

The Children of All Lands se- 


ries, are a notable 


Physical 


contribu- 
tion to a field of motion pictures 
which has been all too little de- 
veloped heretofore. Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Richey Dessez, Director of 
Pathé’s Educational Department, 
announces a tie-up of particular 
interest to users of motion pic- 
tures for educational purposes. 
Mrs. Madeline Brandeis, producer 
of the Children of All Lands se- 
ries: The Little Indian Weaver, The 
Wee Scotch Piper, The Little Dutch 
Girl and The Little Swiss Wood- 
Carver; has written a series of 
books under the foregoing titles 
to be used as_ supplementary 
reading in the schools. A. Flan- 
agan & Company of Chicago will 
issue these books to the trade, 


and Grosset & Dunlap of New 
York to the department and 
bookstores. 

The motion pictures will be 
mentioned on the title pages of 
the books, and the books will in 
turn be mentioned in the title 
leaders of the films and the teach- 
er’s aid pamphlets issued in con- 
nection with the pictures. 


New Film Depicts 
Hazards of 
Carbon Monoxide 


As a means of reducing the 
heavy annual death rate caused 
by that insidious and almost uni- 
versal poison gas, carbon mon- 
oxide, the United States 
of Mines, Department of Com- 


Jureau 


merce, has completed a one-reel 
educational motion picture film 
entitled Carbon Monoxide: The Un- 
seen Danger. This fiim, prepared 
in cooperation with one of the 
large automobile manufacturing 
companies, shows vividly how 
this deadly gas may be encoun- 
tered in workshop, garage and 
home, points out ways of pre- 
venting accumulations of the gas, 
and visualizes methods of reviv- 
ing victims of the gas. Copies 
may be obtained from the Pitts- 
burgh Experiment Station of the 
United States Bureau of Mines. 
No charge is made for the use of 
the film, but the exhibitor is re- 
quested to pay _ transportation 
charges. 


DeVry School Films 


HE film 
by the Neighborhood Motion 


courses developed 


Picture Service and formerly dis- 
tributed under that name, are 
now being issued by the DeVry 
Corporation, under the name of 
DeVry School Films, Inc. 

These film lesson courses con- 
sist of approximately ninety film 
lessons (each with teacher’s les- 
son plan) and cover eight of the 
established school courses—in 
citizenship, nature study, world 
geography, vocational training, 
industry, general science, health 
and hygiene, and history (Amer- 
ican Statesmen.) 

Fach course is edited by a rec- 
ognized authority in the respec- 
tive subjects. All films are avail- 
able in either 16 mm. or 35 mm. 
width, on non-inflammable stock. 


Spencer Filmslide Library 


VERY user of filmslides in 
E school, church or community 
work will want a copy of the 
Spencer Filmslide Library cata- 
issued 


logue and the _ recently 


supplement. In these he will 
find a most complete and compre- 
hensive collection of filmslide ma- 
terial, covering a large number 
of subjects. 
The Spencer Lens Company 
are this fall introducing several 
new groups of filmslides—not- 
able among them, a visualization 
of history in chronological style. 
It is a well-planned and well-ar- 
ranged series which includes a 
United States, 


England, Greece and Rome. Each 


History of the 
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group has been arranged to fit in 
with the 
They are also offering a 


standard course of 
study. 
very fine visualization of literary 


classics in filmslide form. 


A Movie on a Popular 
Subject 
HAT overweight is a serious 
the 
of the new moving picture Too 
Many Pounds released by the Wel- 


health menace, is theme 


fare Division of the Metropolitan 
Life The 


picture shows how present-day 


Insurance Company. 
lack of exercise and ease of living 
make overweight a very general 


problem. In a series of contrast- 


ing pictures the difference is 
brought out between pioneer 
days, when merely to secure 
three meals a day meant hard 
physical toil, and the present, 
when elevators, motors, delica- 


tessens and electric devices of 


have reduced 
effort to a 
stated the 


shows what one can do about too 


all sorts physical 


minimum. Having 


problem, the picture 


many pounds through exercise 
and diet under medical direction. 
The necessity of counting calor- 
ies rather than dieting by hit-or- 


methods is 


miss made very 
graphic. So, too, is the efficacy 


of morning setting-up exercises 
and out-door recreation. 


An Automatic Picturol 
Projector 

OR advertising and sales pur- 

ian the Society for Visual 

Education announces the S. V. E. 

\utomatic Picturol Projector, 


which shows pictures automatic- 


ally and continuously on a trans- 
lucent screen that permits its 
use under daylight conditions. 


[Individual pictures are printed in 


sequence on a strip of non-in- 
flammable film and the machine 
may be regulated so that each 
picture will remain on the screen 
from five to twelve seconds. The 
S. V. E. Automatic Picturol 


Projector is entirely enclosed and 


is portable, weighing approxi- 


mately twenty-five pounds. 





GUARANTEED 
PROJECTOR BARGAINS 





Complete with Stereopticon 
Without Stereopticon 


Complete with Stereopticon 
Without Stereopticon 


Complete with Stereopticon 
Without Stereopticon 


395 SOUTH SECOND STREET 





ACME S.V.E. MODEL—110 volt Unit—Type G 


ACME S.V.E. MODEL—110 volt Unit—Type F 


HOLMES PORTABLE—110 volt Unit 


DEVRY PORTABLE—110 volt Unit—Type E 


These are all Slightly Used Machines and guaranteed in first class 
mechanical condition—JUST LIKE NEW. 


Write for our Special Catalog and Bargain 
Equipment for the School and Church. 


MONARCH THEATRE SUPPLY COMPANY 


(Established 20 Years) 


Price $185.00 
Price 179.00 
Price 165.00 
Price 150.00 
Price 225.00 
Price 195.00 
Price 110.00 


Circular on all Movie 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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Geography 
Outlines 
of the 


Continents 
by 
ELLA SHANNON BOWLES 


156 Pages Postpaid $1.00 


Detailed Outlines and Sugges- 
tions for the Teaching 
of Geography 


At the request of several thou- 
sands of our readers The Geog- 
raphy Outlines by Ella Shannon 
Bowles are now available in book 
form, a beautifully bound volume 
of 156 pages. All extra copies of 
Progresive Teacher carrying a 
section of this outline have been 
sold to our readers at the regular 
price of 25c per copy. 

We bhave made it available in 
book form because thousands of 
our teachers were interested in it, 
and asked for it. 

They want it because it is an aid to busy 
teachers in presenting one of the most 


important subjects of the school curric- 
ulum. 

They want it because it ‘arranges and 
classifies important facts concerning the 
study of geography so the instructor may 
be able to find the desired point at once. 
They want it because it correlates the 
study of geography with reading, lan- 
svage, history, composition, art and hand- 
work. 


They want it because it is an extensive 
and detailed outline with suggestions for 
the teaching of the geography of the five 
continents. 


They want it because every ‘single outline 
in the collection was put to a practical 
test by teachers in public and private 
schools before it was first published in 
Progressive Teacher. 


You will like this book and find 
it helpful, practical and interest- 
ing in your class room work dur- 
ing the year. 

Fill in the coupon below, send it 
to us, and your copy will come to 
you by return of mail. The first 
chapter deals with geography in 
the first three grades, 


PROGRESSIVE TEACHER, ~ 
Morristown, Tenn. 

I enclose $1.00 for which please 
send me “Geography Outlines by 
Continents.” 
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Teachers interested in buying enough 
copies to supply their classes will be en- 
titled to quantity discounts. 
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Classroom Observations 


in Germany 
(Continued from page 236) 


Dr. A. Dressel. For the review 
and testing of knowledge of Ger- 
man fairy tales, eighteen slides 
made in black and white from the 
designs of Ludwig Richter, were 
used. 

As each slide was shown, 
ulating questions put by the 
teacher directed and quickened 
the spontaneous and _ socialized 


stim- 


recitation of the children. Of the 
total number shown, fourteen 
fairy tales were readily recog- 


nized by almost the entire class, 
two were unknowii to the major- 
ity of the pupils, and two were 
entirely strange. 

There was almost unanimous 
reaction to such well-known pic- 





A DIGNIFIED PLACE OF 
RESIDENCE inA SOCIALLY 
CORRECT NEIGHBORHOOD 
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Ideal fer Wom en with Children. 
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NEW YORK 


A MINUTE FROM CENTRAL PARK 
CONVENIENT TRANSPORTATION 
TO EVERY WHERE 
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tures 
in Glueck, and at the sight of Dorn- 
roeschen the children asked to 
sing the of their favorite 
fairytale idol. To Rotkaepchen and 
Der Wolf and die sieben Geisslein, 
there was a lively reaction. The 
final slide illustrated a 
new story to be presented at the 
next meeting of the class. 
During the entire period the 
keen attention of the children 
was observed and as the screen 


song 


shown 


as Hansel and Gretel and Hans 


The Educational Screen 
cuts, after a study of the well- 
known series of shadow pictures 
by Johann Seipp of Stuttgart. 

From the work done in the 
Glashutte schools during the last 
several years, the supervisor, Dr. 
Dressel, has gathered enough us- 
able material to maintain a circu- 
lating picture library from which 
of charge to 
surrounding rural schools. This 
work receives financial aid from 


the local Board of Education and 


loans are made free 


grew dark, the eager anticipation from the State Ministry of Edu- 
for the next lesson was felt. cation in Dresden. 
In the school laboratory were — ELLA WHEELER FORKERT. 

seen slides with original designs — 

made by the children themselves. An increased export of the film 
One group of slides had been products from Soviet Russia has 
worked out by a class of sixteen been noticed the last two years, 
Potemkin was distributed in 36 
countries. The Postmaster (which 
we have not seen yet) was shown 
in 37 other countries of the world. 





and illustrated a series of native 
Four little girls 
boy had also worked out an en- 
tale in black and white 


stories. and a 


tire fairy 


STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE 
ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912 


Of The Educational Screen, published monthly except July and August, 
at Morton, Ill., for October 1, 1928. 


State of Illinois, County of Cock, ss. 

Before me, a notary public in and for the State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Nelson L. Greene, who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is 
the editor of The Educational Screen, and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., 
of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above caption, required by the Act of August 
24, 1912, embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this 
form, to-wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, 
managers are: 

Publisher, The Educational Screen, Inc., 5 S. Wabash Ave., 

Editor, Nelson L. Greene, 5 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

Associate Editor, Marie E. Goodenough. 5 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its name and address must be stated and 
also immediately thereunder the names and addresses of stockholders owning or holding one per 
cent or more of total amount of stock. If not owned by a corporation, the names and addresses 
of the individual owners must be given. If owned by a firm, company, or other unincorporated 
concern, its name and address, as well as those of each individual member, must be given.) 

The Educational Screen, Inc., 5 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

Herbert E. Slaught, 5548 Kenwood Ave., Chicago. 

Nelson L. Greene, 5836 Stoney Island Ave., Chicago. 

Dudley G. Hayes, 1641 Estes Ave., Chicago. 

Frederick J. Lane, 5323 Dorchester Ave., Chicago. 

Marie E. Goodenough, 1634 Morse Ave., Chicago. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: (If there are none, 
so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company but also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two 
paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circum- 
stances and conditions under which stockholders and security holders who do not appear upon 
the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of 
a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, association, 
or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than 
as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each issue of this publication sold and distributed. 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the six months preceding the date 
shown above is — (This information is required from daily publications only.) 


NELSON L. GREENE. 
(Signature of editor, publisher, business manager, or owner.) 


managing editor, and business 


Chicago, III. 





Sworn to and subscribed before me this lst day of October, 1928. 
(SEAL) 


MABEL GRANT. 


(My commission expires August 28, 


1930.) 





